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Dressed with Dignity: 


Two Comments on Dress in the History of the Churches and 


Monasteries of Egypt? 


INTRODUCTION 


On the Sunday before Lent in A.M. 794 (or A.D. 
1078), the quiet life of the priest monk George 
from Deir Abu Maqar (Monastery of St Macarius 
in the Wadi al-Natrun) was turned upside down: he 
was elected the next patriarch of the Coptic Church. 
To quote the account of his bibliographer Mawhub 
ibn Mansur ibn Mufarrij in the History of the Patri- 
archs of the Egyptian Church (henceforth HPEC): 
"All of them arose, [and went] to him, and they 
took him by force, and they clothed him with the 
robe, and they named him Cyril"!. In the ensuing 
weeks, matters moved quickly. On 18 March the 
newly elected Patriarch Cyril II was officially conse- 
crated in the Church of St Mark in Alexandria. 
Soon thereafter he set off to Misr (Old Cairo). On 
Cyril's arrival in the Church of the Archangel 
Michael the Elect on Rhoda Island, Bishop Jacob of 
Misr contacted Sheikh Abu al-Fadl Yahya ibn Ibra- 
him, to urge him to officially welcome the patriarch 
with all honours. Abu al-Fadl duly arranged a royal 
processional barge to transport the esteemed guest 
to the East bank of the Nile. Acclaimed by a large 
crowd, Cyril proceeded to the official audience 
chamber, where he was received first by Caliph al- 
Mustansir and his relatives and next by Egypt’s 
most powerful figure at the time, Vizier Badr al- 
Jamali. After the mutual exchange of courtesies and 
homages, the patriarch left for the Church of al- 
Mu'allaqa (the “Hanging Church’), where he was 
consecrated again. His tour ended a few days later 
with yet another consecration ceremony in the 
Church of the Virgin, in the Haret al-Rum quarter 
situated within the walls of the capital al-Qahira 
(Fig. 1)?. 

On close inspection, there is more in Mawhub's 
report than the proper arrival of the 67% patriarch 
of the Coptic Church in Misr. He strikingly 
sketches how the former monk George, in his new 
identity as the spiritual leader of the Coptic com- 
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munity, was literally and figuratively inducted into 
the political arena of Egypt of that time, when the 
Fatimid Caliphate was governed by viziers of Arme- 
nian descent. The immediate cause of the rise of 
Armenian power had been the great unrest caused 
by widespread rebellion and plundering of foreign 
mercenaries in the Fatimid service over the preced- 
ing years. In an ultimate effort to stabilize the situ- 
ation, Caliph al-Mustansir (1036-1094) sought the 
intervention of the Muslim Armenian chieftain 
Badr al-Jamali?. The firm action of Badr and his 
troops proved extremely successful. Appointed 
vizier in 1074, he founded a highly efficient dicta- 
torship. 

Naturally, the sumptuous reception of the 
patriarch by the state officials was arranged at the 
highest level. The event was carefully directed by 
Sheikh Abu al-Fadl, who, as the mutawali (super- 
visor) of the Dzwan (office) of the Gates in Misr 
and the Dzwan of Industry, must have been a con- 
fidant of the omnipotent vizier. Despite the uncer- 
tainties about his name, one might consider to 
identify him as Sheikh Abu al-Fadl ibn Usquf, the 
son of Bishop (usquf) John of Atrib, who in a later 
stage acted as the supervisor of all state offices and 
personal secretary of Badr's son and successor, al- 
Afdal (r. 1094-1121). One should note that the 


involvement of a Christian in affairs of state was in 
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no way unusual. From the early days of Fatimid 
hegemony, the rulers largely relied on the experi- 
ence of non-Muslim (dhimmi) officers, who served 
as scribes and occasionally achieved key positions 
with direct access to the court. In this light, the 
concern of Abu al-Fadl ibn Ibrahim with the entry 
of Cyril in Misr embodied the long arm of the elite 
of Christian notables (archons or sheikhs) under the 
two successive Armenian viziers. 

As the most appealing Coptic protagonists in 
the early days of Armenian hegemony, Patriarch 
Cyril II (1078-1092) and Sheikh Abu al-Fadl ibn 
Usquf merit our full attention. The reasons for our 
interest are two highly fascinating comments on 
each of these figures in the History of the Churches 
and Monasteries of Egypt (henceforth HCME), a 
multi-layered Copto-Arabic encyclopaedic treatise 
from the fourteenth century, based mainly on a 
twelfth-century text attributed to Abu al-Maka- 
rim*. The HCME not only digresses on the decree 
of Cyril to manufacture the papal consecration 
apparel for Deir Abu Maqar; it also gives a detailed 
description of the garments in which Abu al-Fadl 
was portrayed in his funerary church in Deir al- 
Khandaq. With a view to the potential value of 
these references to the research on medieval Coptic 
clerical wear, we seek to determine the nature of 
the clothes described and establish their functional 
application. Moreover, we will address their sig- 
nificance within the context of Fatimid politics 
and its impact on the Coptic community. Addi- 
tional attention will be paid to the complexity of 
the HCME and the implications this entails for its 
use as a source on the material culture of medieval 
Christian Egypt. 


^ The manuscript survives in two parts, the first of which 


is in Paris (BnF arabe 307: Evetts/Butler 1895, hence- 
forth CME), and the second in Munich (Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek, Cod. Arab. 2570: Samu'il al-Suriany 
1984; idem 1992, henceforth CMS). For the history and 
composition of the text, see den Heijer 1993; idem 1994; 
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Fig. 1. Map of al-Qahira (drawing: Mat Immerzeel) 


CLOTHED WITH PAPAL DIGNITY 


In the lengthy digression on Deir Abu Maqar, the 
HCME touches in passing on the manufacturing of 
a set of papal consecration garments by order of 
Cyril II: 


He was the one who took care of making the cos- 
tume for the consecration of the patriarchs. And it 
was a garment of blue silk brocade and a white 
monk's hood and balariya with golden ecclesiastical 
pictures; and it was present in the monastery’. 


The explicit statement on the purpose for which 
this apparel was made firmly connects it to a crucial 
moment in the official installation of the keeper of 


the See of St Mark: his vesting as befitted his dig- 
nity. How the ceremony was performed is described 
in the chapter on Alexandria: 


All the patriarchs are consecrated in the Church of 
St Mark known as al-Qamga. The patriarch comes 
to it accompanied by the bishops, the priests, the 
notables, and the people. Then they go around with 
the patriarch in the church, and the bonds of his legs 
are untied. Then he enters the sanctuary to the syn- 

thronon, where he stands opposite the stairs and faces 
the East, while all bishops stand on the lowest step 

and face the West. And the ritual readings are read, 

and every one of them lays his hand upon his head, 

and it is said ‘Axion’, that is to say: Worthy’, thrice, 

and all who are present shout like that. Then it is 
ascended to the step and he does not cease like this 
until the steps are completed and he ends at the sev- 
enth according to the tradition of the church. Then 

he is above the upper step, and the bishops go down 

the stairs and stand before him. Then he is dressed 
with the patriarchal garments. And the greatest of 
the bishops takes the Bible and opens it and holds it 
upon his head thrice and says every time ‘Agios, and 
he reads the chapter of it that comprises T am the 
Good Shepherd’, and he says the Holy Mass and 
completes that, and he receives the Holy Commun- 
ion and administers the Holy Communion to the 
people according to their tradition’. 


Leaving aside the clever use of the synthronon and the 
identification of “the Church of St Mark known as 
al-Qamga”, to which we will return later, the cere- 
monial use of the consecration garments raises no 
pressing questions for now’. In contrast, the above 
clause about the place where they were kept does: 
why were they to be stored in the remote Monastery 
of St Macarius, about 110 km to the south of Alex- 
andria (Fig. 2), and nearly the same distance from 
Misr where Cyril was consecrated again? The analy- 
sis of the communication on this issue clearly 
requires an approach that goes beyond its proper 
content. But before we delve deeper into the back- 
ground of the patriarch’s assignment, let us turn to 
the nature of the vestments alluded to in the account. 


The papal consecration garments in Deir Abu Magar 
Despite the complexity and deficiencies of the termi- 


nology employed in textual sources describing the 
ritual wear of the clergy and prelates, as discussed by 


Karel Innemée in his dissertation published in 1992, 
the nature of the garments mentioned here does not 
pose serious problems. Taking as our point of depar- 
ture the ordination rite as described in The Lamp of 
Darkness and Elucidation of Service written by Abu 
al-Barakat (d. 1325), we can surmise that the patri- 
arch was clothed first with the istihdrah, next with 
the balariyah round his neck, and finally with the 
ghaffarah. The first garment of the three can be iden- 
tified as the sticharion, a long-sleeved clerical tunic, 
and the term ghaffarah applies to the phelonion (also 
called burnus in Arabic), the cloak worn by priests?. 
In contrast, the interpretation of the word balariyah 
is more ambiguous. The context suggests that it is an 
Arabic term for the epitrachelion, a stole worn draped 
around the neck, with the two ends hanging down 
over the chest. Accordingly, the set in the monastery 
would have formed the basic consecration outfit of 
the patriarch: an epitrachelionl balariyah and a phelo- 
nion, to which a white monk’s hood was added as a 
token of the patriarch’s monastic identity. 

In the Coptic imagery of sainthood, this well- 
defined apparel allows us to clearly distinguish for- 
mer patriarchs from martyr and monastic saints’. 
Only one representation of a patriarch has come 
down to us that was made during his lifetime. The 
first page of a Gospel book written and illustrated by 
order of Bishop Michael of Damietta, and com- 
pleted in 1179/80, shows Mark III (1166-1189; 
Pl. 1)!°. Attended by a dark-skinned priest in pink 
garments, presumably of Ethiopian or Nubian ori- 
gin, the patriarch seems to be portrayed in everyday 
dress, rather than being arrayed with ceremonial dig- 
nity. Mark is seated on a bench and wears a blue 
poncho-like cloak adorned with embroidered scroll 
patterns, with an attached hood covering his head, 
over a purple sticharion. Given his informal dress, it 
seems unlikely that this cape is the ceremonial cloak 
mentioned in the HCME, but the corresponding 
blue colour does suggest some affiliation. 
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Fig. 2. Lower Egypt (drawing: Mat Immerzeel) 


One element not attested in other medieval 
sources is the embellishment of the balariya with 
saintly images. A nineteenth-century epitrachelion 
with the effigies of the twelve apostles, kept in the 
Coptic Museum, suggests that such images were 
indeed customary at some point in history!!. In the 
Byzantine tradition, epitrachelia of this kind are 
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first encountered around the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries". Assuming that the author of 
the HCME was not making up a story, we can take 
his testimony as unique evidence of the antiquity 
of the Coptic custom of embellishing clerical gar- 
ments with such imagery. A further indication can 
be found in the images of Patriarch Dioscorus, and 
(probably) his Syrian counterpart Severus, depicted 
on the easternmost columns in the nave of the 
Church of al-‘Adra in Deir al-Surian. What distin- 
guishes them is the ornamentation on their phelo- 
nia. The pattern consists of scrolls connecting the 
busts of Christ, two angels, the Virgin, an uniden- 
tified saint, and the four evangelists in medallions’. 


To return to the remark on the blue colour of 
the phelonion ordered by Cyril, we should perhaps 
consider it in conjunction with a somewhat puz- 
zling phrase from the History of the Copts of the 
historian Maqrizi (1364-1442). He refers to the 
establishment of decrees concerning the colour of 
the papal garments, and again it was Cyril who 
issued the order. Ferdinand Wüstenfeld translated 
the passage in question as follows: 


Er bestimmte, dass die gewöhnliche Kleidung der 
Patriarchen aus blauer Seide und das Stadtkleid 


aus roter Seide mit goldener Stickerei bestehen 
solle^. 


Evidently Maqrizi was alluding to the upper gar- 
ment, which was the most visible part of the patri- 
arch's costume. In light of the perspicuous assertion 
in the ZCME, it would not be too difficult to 
interpret the blue cape as the liturgical phelonion 
mentioned in the HCME, but the suggested urban 
use of the luxuriously adorned red garment is puz- 
zling. Was Maqrizi alluding to a significant distinc- 
tion between the patriarch's ceremonial perfor- 
mances in the desert and the town, or was he 
differentiating between the blue cloak worn at offi- 
cial occasions and the red cape-like cloth of the 
more casual everyday dress worn in the public 
sphere of the city? Either way, the two statements 
lead us to highlight the acts and whereabouts of the 
person who issued directives concerning his appear- 
ance and that of his successors: Patriarch Cyril II. 
As we will see, he stood at the centre of the his- 
torical events that fundamentally changed the papal 
office in the course of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. 


From the desert to the city 


Although the written sources are not very generous 
on the point of the location of the papal See, it is 
thought to have continued to be officially established 
in Alexandria (see below). Nonetheless, the patri- 
archs of the eighth to the ninth centuries resided in 
Deir Abu Maqar, where the papal quarters took up 
the upper floor of a guesthouse outside the northern 
gate of the fortified monastery!6. This preference 
probably had to do with the fact that they were 
elected from the monastic communities in the Wadi 
al-Natrun, in particular Deir Abu Maqar. Conceiv- 
ably, many popes used this monastic pied-à-terre as 


Pl. 1. Patriarch Mark LIT; Paris, BnF Ms Copte 13, 
fol. 1 (Catalogue New York 1997, Pl. on 370) 


a base from which to travel to other places whenever 
their presence was required there. 

The Fatimid conquest in 969 ushered in a 
change in the relations between the rulership and 
the country’s various religious communities, which 
in the longer term would also impact on the posi- 
tion of the spiritual church leader. Determined to 


14 Wiistenfeld 1979, 67. Malan (1873, 92) translates the 
phrase as: “He made the patriarchal dress of blue silk, and 
the civic dress of red silk, with patterns in gold". 

15 Den Heijer 2002, 84-87. 

16 CME, 171-172, fol. 69a. See also Evelyn White 1932, 395- 
396. For the patriarchal residences, see CE 6, 1912a-1913b; 
den Heijer 2002, 84-87. 


make the best of it, the Shiite Fatimid rulers not 
only involved experienced indigenous scribes — 
Copts, Melkites, Jews, and Muslims — in the reor- 
ganization and management of the country’s 
administration, but also actively sought contact 
with the authoritative representatives of these reli- 
gious groups. In line with this engagement, they 
increasingly inclined to consider the patriarch as a 
trustworthy interlocutor on behalf of the Egyptian 
Miaphysite Church. 

That some change was in the air can be deduced 
from the election of Patriarch Abraham in 975, a 
few years after the Fatimids came to power. Unlike 
his predecessors, who all had a monastic back- 
ground, he was a highly esteemed merchant of Syr- 
ian descent from Misr, whose candidature was fer- 
vently supported by his fellow townsmen". The 
HPEC relates that Caliph al-Mu'izz took a great 
interest in Abraham; he *used to cause him to be 
brought to him at all times to take his opinion on 
what concerned him and to receive his blessing, 
and he asked him to live in Misr"!*. Unfortunately, 
the patriarch died three years after his consecration, 
but not without leaving his mark. Abraham is 
accredited with the renovation of the impoverished 
Church of St Mercurius and that of al-Mu'allaqa in 
Misr, which at a later stage would alternately serve 
as the papal headquarters (see below). 

For a variety of reasons, in particular Caliph al- 
Hakim's anti-Christian measures between 1004 
and 1012, fertile contacts between the state and the 
patriarchate came to a standstill in the first decades 
of the eleventh century, to resurface again during 
the vizierate of Badr al-Jamali. Meanwhile, the 
Copts had achieved a major reorganization of the 
papal election procedure. The selection of suitable 
candidates and the subsequent appointment of the 
elect were entrusted to an election assembly 
recruited from the laity and priests of Alexandria 
and Cairo, the upper clergy, and the monks of Deir 
Abu Maqar, who were thus rewarded for standing 


17 For Abraham, see den Heijer 2004, 49-57; Swanson 2010, 
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? Den Heijer 2009, 28-29; Meinardus 1989, 81. 

20 HPEC 2.3, 248, 255-256; den Heijer 2002, 88-90; idem 
2009, 28-29. 

?! HPEC 2,3, 369; den Heijer 2009, 33. For the term thawb, 
see Dozy 1845, 105-107. 

? HPEC 2.3, 248. 


firm during the persecutions of al-Hakim”. 
It seems that this arrangement also encompassed a 
compromise according to which the different par- 
ties could put forward a candidate in turn. 

It is probably in the light of this agreement that 
the consecration ceremony was also revised. In 1046 
the council elected Patriarch Christodulus, who was 
a monk from Deir al-Baramus. We will return to the 
details of this event below, but as usual he was offi- 
cially consecrated in the Church of St Mark. A new 
element, however, was that he was consecrated again 
in Deir Abu Magar, and a third time in the Church 
of al-Mu'allaqa in Misr (Fig. 3)”. Self-evident as the 
ceremony in Alexandria was, the reiteration of the 
procedure in the monastery and Misr would seem to 
have been meant to satisfy the requirements of the 
other factions involved. If we surmise that the sup- 
plementary consecration in Deir Abu Magar per- 
petuated the monastery’s long-lasting ties with 
papacy, and simultaneously formalized the monks' 
traditional say in the election procedure, the cere- 
mony in Misr should primarily be considered in 
compliance with the growing influence of the 
Cairene notables in church affairs. 

As explained above, the momentous arrival in 
Misr of Cyril II, who succeeded Christodulus in 
1078, did not pass in silence. Leaving aside the 
implications of his official reception by the supreme 
political leaders, our interest primarily concerns his 
assignment to equip Deir Abu Maqar with a proper 
set of consecration vestments. Naturally, this initia- 
tive was closely related to the monastery's new role 
as a stage of the ordination ceremony, but this is not 
the whole story. In fact, the public inauguration of 
a patriarch was a logical follow-up to his election in 
restricted summit, which marked the beginning of 
his office. Cyril’s patriarchate commenced not in 
Alexandria but in Deir Abu Maqar, with the invest- 
ment with the robe (a/-thawb) and naming, or, as his 
biographer Mahwub puts it in his communication 
on the pope's departure: the "laying-on of hands 
upon him"?!, By way of comparison, the election of 
Christodulus was also formalized by vesting him 
with the papal robe?. A complication was, however, 
that at the time he was sojourning in a retreat by 
Nastrawa the east of Alexandria, near the Mediter- 
ranean coast. If we exclude the possibility that this 
hermitage was equipped with a patriarchal wardrobe, 
we can assume that the visiting representatives of 
the election council may have taken the required 
apparel from among the vestments kept in St Mark's. 


In Cyril’s case, the election robe, whatever it may 
have been, must have come from a similar wardrobe 
in Deir Abu Maqar, which had housed the popes for 
centuries and must have been suitably equipped. 

Considering the innovative second consecration 
of Christodulus in Deir Abu Maqar, Mahwub's 
silence on this ceremony in the early days of Cyril's 
office is all the more conspicuous (Fig. 3). The 
author's conscious report on the supplementary cel- 
ebrations in Misr and Haret al-Rum makes it 
unlikely that he simply omitted the monastic part of 
the consecration procedure, so there must have been 
a reason for this silence. Leaving aside the, indeed 
hardly demonstrable, option that the common litur- 
gical wear kept in Deir Abu Maqar was considered 
inappropriate for use in the consecration rite, one 
inclines to believe that Cyril's order to manufacture 
a phelonion and a balariya for the monastery served 
a specific purpose. Was his intention perhaps to 
symbolically anchor the monastery's position as a 
stage of inauguration for the future? If so, this plan 
was of limited success and did not bear fruit for a 
long time; only a few patriarchs seem to have been 
consecrated wearing this set. 

Against all odds, Cyril's successor Michael IV 
(Deir Abu Maqar; 1092-1102) was elected and, 
strikingly, immediately consecrated in the monastery 
of Sinjar, some 100 km to the east of Alexandria 
(Fig. 2), where he was on a retreat. Moreover, 
between the repetition of the ceremony in St Mark's 
and Misr, respectively, he made a stopover in Deir 
Abu Magar — and like Cyril he was not consecrated 
here”. Yet in this case, the reason for the omission 
is obvious: the monastic component of Michael’s 
tripartite consecration was no longer required, as this 
rite had already been accomplished in Sinjar. In the 
end, Macarius II (1102-1128) must have been the 
first pope to be vested with Cyril’s consecration suit. 
He lived as a monk in Deir Abu Magar and was 
consecutively elected and consecrated here before he 
travelled to Alexandra and Misr for the next stages 
of his consecration (Fig. 3)”. 

What is so striking in the inauguration of 
Michael and Macarius is the speed with which they 
were consecrated on monastic soil, even before they 
could leave for Alexandria. If this impertinent break 
with the rules overtly displayed the eagerness of the 
monastic community to enforce their traditional 
claim on the papacy, it simultaneously laid bare the 
cracks in the hard-won consensus model of papal 
election and representativeness that bound the 


monastic and urban factions. One underlying 
source of frustration was perhaps the frequent, in 
fact virtually permanent, absence of the patriarch 
from the residence in Deir Abu Magar. This neglect 
had already commenced with the election of Abra- 
ham, who seems to have preferred living in his 
hometown Misr, and was institutionalized with the 
establishment of a new residence in Damru, in the 
Nile Delta, by Philotheus (979-1003). 

Christodulus still resided in Damru, but the 
patriarchate was definitively transferred to Misr dur- 
ing the Cyril’s primacy. The main reason for this 
more or less involuntary move was the insistence of 
Badr al-Jamali, who in his zealous effort to exercise 
full control, from 1084 required constant access to 
the Coptic spiritual leader, so that he could consult 
him at any time. Realizing that he was trapped by 
the vizier who had so kindly welcomed him on his 
arrival in Misr, Cyril begrudgingly took up residence 
in the keep of the Church of St Michael on Rhoda 
Island, which had served as the papal accommoda- 
tion at Misr from the primacy of Shenute II (1032- 
1046)?6, We do not know to what extent Cyril ben- 
efited from the infrastructure of the Church of 
al-Mu'allaqa and that of St Mercurius, both of which 
Christodulus had granted patriarchal status. At any 
rate, from the installation of a papal cell in the upper 
floor of al-Mu'allaqa by Michael IV, both churches 
in turn lodged the patriarchs until the early four- 
teenth century”. Eventually the process of urbaniza- 
tion of the papal office turned out to be unstoppa- 
ble. And the monks of Deir Abu Maqar must have 
had great difficulty coping with this change, which 
they may have perceived as a subversion of the mon- 
astery’s privileges. 


Turmoil in al-Mu'allaqa 


The latent frictions surfaced with full force at the 
inauguration of Macarius Il, whose name was 
probably not chosen by chance. After his election 
and consecration in Deir Abu Maqar on 9 November 
1102, he travelled to Misr where he was given a 
fitting welcome by the aforesaid Abu al-Fadl, the 


23 HPEC 2.3, 381-385. 

^ HPEC 3.1, 3-7. 

25 CE 3, 688b-689a. 

26 HPEC 2.3, 327-328, and 2.2, 232, respectively . 
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Patriarch Year Origin 1* cons 2"4 cons. 34 cons. 
Christodulus 1046 D. al-Baramus ALX DAM MSR 
Cyril II 1078 DAM ALX MSR Haret al-Rum 
Michael IV 1092 DAM/Sinjar Sinjar ALX MSR 
Macarius II 1102 DAM DAM ALX MSR 
Gabriel II 1131 layman Misr MSR ALX DAM 
Michael V 1145 DAM MSR ALX 

John V 1147 D. Abu Yuhennis MSR ALX 

Mark HI 1166 layman Misr MSR? 

John VI 1189 layman Misr MSR? 

ALX Church of St Mark, Alexandria DAM Deir Abu Maqar 

MSR Church of al-Mu'allaqa, Misr 


Fig. 3. Consecration of patriarchs 


secretary of Vizier al-Afdal. Through the sheikh's 
mediation, Macarius met with the vizier himself to 
arrange his journey to Alexandria. Following his con- 
secration in the Church of St Mark on 8 December, 
he returned to Misr to celebrate the liturgy and to 
be consecrated once again in al-Mu'allaqa. Yet what 
was intended as a peaceful celebration was spoiled by 
a group of monks from Deir Abu Maqar, who loudly 
claimed that Macarius should first celebrate the lit- 
urgy in the monastery as his predecessors had done. 
Realizing the extent of his problems, the patriarch 
hurried to the Wadi al-Natrun to comply with their 
demands, returning for his final consecration in Misr 
by the end of January 110375. 

In turn, the urban factions seized their chance on 
the election of Gabriel II (1131-1145). An erudite, 
much respected scribe and deacon in the Church of 
St Mercurius, Gabriel was unanimously elected by 
the Alexandrine and Cairene laity and subsequently 
consecrated in al-Mu'allaqa and in St Mark's; the 
monks and bishops, however, had not been consulted. 


w 
oo 


HPEC 3.1, 1-7. Evelyn White considers this incident “sig- 
nificant as being the first attempt on the part of the patri- 
arch to break through the web of privilege woven by the 
monks of Saint Macarius" (1932, 372). 

HPEC 3.1, 39-43. 

HPEC 3.1, 59-63, and 66-69, respectively. For other 
sources on the consecration of these patriarchs in al- 
Mu'allaqa, see Coquin 1974, 70. 

HPEC 3.2, 103 (Mark III), 166-168 (John VI). 
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Wary of the consequences of their unilateral decision, 
the Cairene notables dispatched a delegation to the 
Wadi al-Natrun to iron out the problems. They 
eventually obtained the consent of a monk in Deir 
al-Surian named Joseph the Syrian, who apparently 
had enough authority to convince the monastic com- 
munity of Gabriel’s suitability of the office. Once this 
sensitive matter was settled, the patriarch belatedly 
travelled to Deir Abu Maqar for the required conse- 
cration in a monastic setting”. 

Assuming that the fluctuating sequence of the 
consecration locations reflected the changing peck- 
ing order within the Coptic community, the monks 
were clearly bound to lose out. Not only was 
Gabriel the first patriarch to be inaugurated first in 
Misr, he was also the last to undergo the parallel 
ceremony in Deir Abu Maqar — and apparently also 
the last to be consecrated in the apparel made for 
this purpose. The next popes, Michael V (1145- 
1146) and John V (1147-1166), originated from 
the Wadi al-Natrun, but were only consecrated in 
al-Mu'allaqa and St Mark’s®. After John's death it 
was the monks' turn to appoint a successor, but the 
Cairene notables plainly overruled them with their 
choice of the aforementioned Mark III (1166- 
1189), a functionary of Syrian origin from their 
own circles. The next patriarch, John VI (1189- 
1216), was a wealthy and generous Cairene entre- 
preneur whose curriculum vitae was apparently so 
impressive that, according to the HPEC, the 
archons did not need to travel to the Wadi al- 
Natrun to look for another candidate?!. 


Patriarchs did certainly continue to frequent the 
Wadi al-Natrun, and it is conceivable that they 
even celebrated the liturgy in Deir Abu Magar 
wearing Cyril's investment garments. But again, 
with the exception of Macarius II and Gabriel II, 
they were not consecrated in them. Cyril must have 
been aware of the monks’ indignation that a series 
of factors had driven the pope away from his 
monastic roots — a feeling that he, as a former 
monk at St Macarius's, may have shared. At first 
sight, it seems tempting to view his assignment to 
extend the wardrobe in Deir Abu Magar with a 
consecration set as a means to salve wounded 
monastic egos, and, last but not least, his own con- 
science. On the other hand, Maqrizi's communica- 
tion on Cyril's application to introduce functional 
distinction between the blue and red dress of the 
patriarch suggests a more strategic approach. How- 
ever this vaguely formulated passage is interpreted, 
it seems to reveal the patriarch's reflection on his 
precarious position between two apparently incom- 
patible worlds, and his subsequent determination 
to literally show his leadership towards the monas- 
tic and urban factions. One senses the struggle, and 
even feels that the colour of the cloak became a 
directive instrument to define his plural positions, 
but in the absence of further information we have 
to stop here. 


THE PORTRAIT OF SHEIKH ABU AL-FADL 


Let us refresh our memory. On the entry of Patri- 
arch Macarius II into Misr in 1102 he was wel- 
comed by the high-ranking Coptic state servant, 
Sheikh Abu al-Fadl ibn Usquf. The acts and where- 
abouts of this fascinating intermediary between the 
court and the church survive in a number of com- 
ments in the HPEC and the HCME. Since he was 
reportedly involved in the election of the bishop of 
Misr as late as 1118, the duration of his career can 
rightly be called impressive?. The HCME com- 
memorates Abu al-Fadl as a great benefactor whose 
generosity towards the Church extended from mod- 
est gifts to the erection and refurbishment of sanc- 
tuaries. His concern with the installation of the 
papal See in Misr comes to the fore particularly in 
the building of the Church of St George in the 
upper floor of the Church of St Mercurius, which 
actually inaugurated the arrangement of a patriar- 
chal compound on top of this church”, Our inter- 
est is particularly drawn by the comment on one 


other achievement of Abu al-Fadl: the foundation 
of the Church of the Virgin in Deir al-Khandaq to 
the north of the Fatimid capital al-Qahira (Fig. 1). 
In this case, however, his benevolence was princi- 
pally inspired by pure self-interest: like many other 
Christian notables, he needed an appropriate burial 
place for himself and his relatives: 


The [Church of the Lady St Mary the Virgin] 
was on the right hand of the person entering. The 
Sheikh Abu al-Fadl, son of the bishop of Atrib, 
who was in charge of the diwan of al-Afdal in the 
caliphate of al-Amir and the vizierate of al-Afdal 
Shahansah, built it. Underneath it was the tomb 
of the above-mentioned sheikh and his sons, below 
the sanctuary. At the foot of its dome, there is his 
picture and the picture of his son Abu al-Surur, 
and their garments are white, each of them with a 
ballin, supplicating our Lord Jesus Christ — to 
whom is the glory**. 


The listing of Abu al-Fadl’s official positions and 
the rulers he served allows us to retrieve the early 
building history of the church. Given that al-Amir 
was the caliph from 1101 to 1130, and al-Afdal the 
vizier from 1094 to 1121, it must have been built 
and embellished between 1101 and 1121, that is, 
when Abu al-Fadl held the office of secretary to the 
latter. But what makes this passage really interest- 
ing is the remark on the portraits of the founder 
and his son in the altar room (haykal). As no con- 
temporary effigies of Coptic laymen have yet been 
found*?, it constitutes a crucial testimony to the 
existence of this category of donor effigies in 
Fatimid Egypt. In line with our approach to the 
report on the manufacturing of the papal garments 
by decree of Cyril II, we seek to interpret the rep- 
resentations described against the background of 
the prominent position of the Christian notables in 
the Fatimid era. In this matter, we are interested in 
the history of Deir al-Khandaq as it has come down 
to us in the HCME, and several funerary paintings 
that once adorned the churches and tombs in this 
monastery, as well as in the versatility of the Coptic 


32 Immerzeel 2012-2013, 29-31; idem 2017, 77. 

55 Immerzeel 2012-2013, 33-34; idem 2017, 78. 

34 CMS, 32, fol. 16b (revised translation). 

For an earlier donor image in the Red Monastery near 
Sohag, see Bolman 2011. 


functionaries within the state administration and 
their tight relations with the church. 


Abu al-Makarim and Deir al-Khandaq 


Deir al-Khandaq, or the Monastery of the Moat, 
was established in the wake of the Fatimid con- 
quest of Egypt and the subsequent founding of al- 
Qahira in 969. In recompense for the loss of a 
monastery dedicated to St George, which had to 
make way for the construction of the Eastern Pal- 
ace, the Coptic community received permission to 
establish a new monastic settlement across the moat 
(khandag) dug to defend the city from the north. 
Deir al-Khandaq no longer exists, but was located 
near the site of the present-day Cathedral of St 
Mark in Abbasiya, barely two kilometres from the 
northern city wall (Fig. 1)?6. 

Since the HCME is the most complete source on 
the many churches and utility buildings in Deir 
al-Khandaq (fols 14b-18b), it is worth delving 
deeper into the figure of Abu al-Makarim, the 
probable author of the part of the text that relates 
to events between about 1160 and 1187, and the 
personal interest he took in this settlement. The 
text states that Abu al-Makarim, in full Sheikh Abu 
al-Makarim Sa'dallah ibn Jirjis ibn Mas'ud, "the 
editor (nazim) of the book”, lived in the courtyard 
of the Church of the Virgin in Haret Zuwayla, a 
Christian quarter in the northwest corner of al- 
Qahira (Fig. 1)?. We will later return to this iden- 
tification, but it seems that Abu al-Makarim 
was one of the many Copts to benefit from the 
monastery's presence so close to the capital. His 
wife Sitt al-Dar owned a garden outside the eastern 


56 CE 3, 814b-815a. Two churches in the vicinity of the 
cathedral are purported to be the last remnants of Deir 
al-Khandaq: the Church of St Michael al-Bahari, and the 
Church of Anba Ruways. The latter is thought to have 
been the Church of St George. 

37 CMS, 7, fol. 5a. 

55 CMS, 37-38, fol. 18b. 

5? Casanova 1901, 167. 

^ CMS, 35, fols 17b-18a. 

^ (CMS, 22, 33, fols 11b-12a, 17a. 

42 Samir 1996, 181-182. 

43 For the burial of the Nubian King Solomon in the Church 
of St George in 1080, see HPEC 2.3, 328; CME, 270-271, 
fols 98a-b; Immerzeel 2012-2013, 41-42. 

^ (CMS, 31-32, fol. 16a. 

^ CMS, 2, fol. 3a. 
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wall of the complex, and it was his task to irrigate 
the agricultural ground??. Abu al-Makarim’s fre- 
quent visits to Deir al-Khandaq to water the plants, 
so to speak, might explain why he was so well 
acquainted with its history and infrastructure. He 
must have seen the paintings in the Church of the 
Virgin with his own eyes. 

The area around the monastery also served as a 
major burial ground for Christian citizens’, which 
was extended through the intermediacy of Abu al- 
Fadl when it became congested (Fig. 1)9. However, 
the rich and powerful were not interred in the cem- 
etery, but rather in the churches or in the attached 
gardens within the complex, some of which they had 
founded themselves. This custom commenced with 
the building of the Church of St Mercurius by Sheikh 
Abu al-‘Ala Fahd ibn Ibrahim around the turn of the 
tenth century ^'. Appointed supervisor of all the state 
offices by Caliph al-Hakim (996-1021), he was 
beheaded in 1003 because of his refusal to convert to 
Islam“. Abu al-‘Ala and his family were interred 
underneath the southern haykal of the church he 
founded. Besides this church and that of the Virgin, 
the Church of St George? and the Churches of 
St Apoli^, the Disciples, and St Philotheus (see below) 
are also said to have housed the tombs of prominent 
Christians. 


The paintings in the Church of the Virgin and other 
churches 


Let us now take a closer look at what the HCME 
has to say about the murals in the haykal in the 
Church of the Virgin. The text briefly sketches the 
composition of the paintings, asserting that they 
consisted of the image of Christ and the portraits 
of Abu al-Fadl and his son Abu al-Surur. One 
might expect Christ to have been featured in the 
conch, enthroned in a mandorla framed by the 
Four Living Creatures and flanked by two archan- 
gels. That the Cairene Copts were familiar with the 
longstanding iconography of Christ Enthroned as 
depicted in altar rooms follows from the detailed 
comment on one such scene in the Church of the 
Virgin of Haret Zuwayla, near where Abu al-Maka- 
rim lived: “In the niche of that church is an image 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom is the glory, 
on the throne, and the four Faces carrying him" ^. 
Not surprisingly, this description neatly connects 
with surviving examples in a few churches in Old 
Cairo. The best-preserved scene is in the southern 
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PL 2. Christ Enthroned (repainted), Old Cairo, Church of St George, upper floor of the Church of St Mercurius 
(photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 


sanctuary of the Church of St Sergius (Abu Sarga); 
the stylistic features allow us to date this image to 
the final quarter of the twelfth century or the first 
half of the thirteenth century 6. A similar represen- 
tation can be seen in the haykal of the Church of 
St George in the upper floor of the Church of 
St Mercurius (Pl. 2). Although St George's was 
founded by Abu al-Fadl, the extant paintings in 
this church and other chapels on the same level 
were applied when the complex was restored in the 
early days of Ayyubid rule, in all probability at the 
instigation of an archon named Abu al-Fada'il in or 
shortly after 1174/75. 

The apse paintings in St George’s provide a text- 
book example of the common double composition 
featuring Christ Enthroned in the half-dome, along 
with the Virgin Enthroned with the Child on her 
lap between two archangelsf®. Yet if we accept that 
the conch painting in Abu al-Fadl’s church com- 
plied with this conventional model, we should also 
admit the possibility that the comment that has 


come down to us is incomplete. On closer consid- 
eration, the description of supplicants addressing 
their prayers to Christ is decidedly unusual in this 
context. Given the dedication of the church to the 
Virgin, one would expect the supplicants to be por- 
trayed on either side of her. We must assume that 
this essential detail was omitted from the original 
account or overlooked in the composition of the 
fourteenth-century compilation. 

That the author's fascination of the pictures of 
illustrious Copts buried in Deir al-Khandaq was not 


46 Bolman 2008, 176, Fig. 9.20; Sheehan 2010, 17, 106, 
Pls 16-17. 

^ Immerzeel 2012-2013, 33-40; idem 2017, 78-80; van 
Loon 1999, 17-30; Zibawi 2003, 167-168, Figs 218-219. 
For the contemporary double composition in the Church 
of the Virgin in the upper floor of St Mercurius's, which 
shows the Ascension, see Gabra/Eaton-Krauss 2006, 247, 
Pl. 155; van Loon 1999, Pls 33-35; Zibawi 2003, 164, 
167, Fig, 220. 

48 Van Moorsel 2000. 
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confined to those of Abu al-Fadl and his son is 
apparent from the conspicuous comments on funer- 
ary portraits in some of the other churches in the 
monastery. He refers, for instance, to the effigy of 
Sheikh Mustafa al-Mulk Abu Yussef on his tomb in 
the porch of the Church of the Disciples“. Inciden- 
tally, Mustafa was not just any notable: he was mar- 
ried to a daughter of Abu al-Fadl. In this light, it 
comes as no surprise that the church stood in the 
enclosed garden of the Church of the Virgin, which 
was also used for burials. It was built by this couple's 
son — and thus Abu al-Fadl's grandson — Sheikh Ezz 
al-Kufah, as a funerary monument for his father. 
Likewise, Bishop Zakharious ibn Arnun of Atrib in 
the Nile Delta (d. 1180/81) was depicted on his 
tomb on the right-hand side of the entrance to the 
Church of St Philotheus??. Another comment, which 
is unfortunately too diffuse to be edited in full here, 
concerns the images of three deceased high function- 
aries in the sanctuary of the Church of the Three 
Youths built on top of the Church of St George. 
Founded by Sheikh Amin al-Mulk Abu Sa'id Mah- 
bub during the rule of Caliph al-Zafir (1149-1154), 
the church was meant to commemorate his father 
Abu al-Makarim, called ibn Bulus, and his brothers 
al-Akram and Sams al-Ri‘asa. They were high serv- 
ants of Caliph al-Hafiz (1130-1149), who ultimately 
ordered them to be beheaded in December 1147 or 
January 1148?!. 

Let us examine the communications on the effi- 
gies of historical figures in Deir al-Khandaq. The 
HCME distinguishes three categories: donor por- 
traits (Abu al-Fadl and Abu al-Surur), funerary por- 
traits (Mustafa al-Mulk and Bishop Zakharious), 
and commemorative portraits (Abu al-Makarim 


^ CMS, 32-33, fol. 16b. 

50 CMS, 34, fol. 17b. 

?1 CMS, 28-29, fols 14b-15a. Part of the family's story is also 
told in the chapter about the Church of the Virgin in 
Haret Zuwayla (CMS, 4-5, fols 3b-4b). For a summarizing 
interpretation of these texts, see Samir 1996, 187-188. 

52 Mouriki 1984, 182-183. For medieval representations of 

lay donors in the Middle East, see Immerzeel 2009, 161- 

166. By exception, a lay couple depicted at either side of 

the Virgin is found in the apse of the Church of St Kyri- 

ake, Marathos, Mesa Mani (Kalopissi-Verti 1992, 27, 101- 

102, B10, Figs 95-97). 

For example, the Canons of Pseudo-Athanasius prescribe 

that “the garments of the priests, wherein they celebrate, 

shall be white and washed" (Riedel/Crum 1973, 31). 

54 Innemée 1992, 50-54. 

?5 Hanna 1996, 10. 
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ibn Bulus and his sons). There can be no misun- 
derstanding about the function of the depictions of 
Mustafa and Bishop Zacharious: as their tombs 
stood in publicly accessible areas, their images were 
meant to be seen by all churchgoers. In contrast, 
Abu al-Fadl and his son were represented in the 
apse of the haykal of their funerary church. The 
privilege of being buried below the altar was 
reserved for the happy few who could afford the 
luxury of a self-built church, but it did have a 
drawback: only clerics could access this holy 
ground. Taking this significant restriction into con- 
sideration, we must deduce that the public visibility 
of the effigies was of lesser concern than a purpose 
of a different order. The designers of the murals 
and their clients seem to have been principally con- 
cerned with the symbolical integration of the por- 
traits into the situational context of the sanctuary. 


The garments of the portrayed 


As regards the occurrence of portrayals of suppli- 
cants in sanctuaries, the Byzantine pictorial tradi- 
tion is unambiguous: as Doula Mouriki sees it, the 
prerogative of being eternalized in proskynesis in the 
main composition behind the altar was reserved for 
clergy and monks?. Assuming that things were not 
fundamentally different in the Coptic context, this 
touches on the very heart of the matter: why would 
Abu al-Fadl, the embodiment of secular power, be 
featured in the haykal, even if he was interred here? 
The clue is found in the significant note on the 
white garments of the depicted, “with a ballin”. On 
closer inspection, this clause was meant to empha- 
size that they were not portrayed in their robes of 
public office or in everyday dress, but very properly 
arrayed with the dignity of active participants in 
the liturgy. Multiple Coptic sources attest to the 
centuries-old prescription of the colour white for 
clerical garments??, and the term ballin derives 
from the Latin pallium (roXXtov in Greek; also 
named omophorion), a long scarf that prelates wore 
over the phelonion, the two ends hanging down 
from their shoulders’. However, it is doubtful if 
Abu al-Fadl and Abu Surrur were ever consecrated 
as bishops. As stated in the Canons of Church Law 
of the Cairene notable Safi ibn al-‘Assal, who com- 
pleted this compilation of customs and prescrip- 
tions in 1238, laymen were excluded from episco- 
pal office?. More interestingly, the term is also 
regularly applied to designate the long stole worn 


we Et 


Pl. 3. Icon: The Twenty-Four Elders of the Apocalypse, detail; Church of St Mercurius, Old Cairo 


= 


(photograph: Mat Immerzeel) 


over the sticharion of priests and deacons, com- 
monly known as epitrachelion and orarion, respec- 
tively, with the two ends hanging down over the 
chest but draped differently”. 

Starting with the garments of priests, the Canons 
of Church Law describes their prescribed outfit as 
follows: 


The clothes in which they celebrate the Liturgy 
should be white, suitable to the priests, and not 
coloured. |...] The dress of the priest in liturgy 
should be distinguished from that of the laymen. 
[...] These clothes should come down to the feet of 
the priests and there should be balalin present on 
their shoulders. |...]?7. 


The context suggests that the term ballin, here 
written in its plural form ballin, should be under- 
stood as epitrachelion. At this point, the philological 


and functional similarities with the balariyah men- 
tioned in the passage about the papal garments in 
Deir Abu Magar cannot escape us??. How the com- 
mon priestly liturgical garments looked is best illus- 
trated by a thirteenth-century icon in the Church 
of St Mercurius, displaying the Twenty-Four 
Elders, or Priests, of the Apocalypse, (Pl. 3). Each 
of them is clothed in a phelonion — of various col- 
ours, — worn over an epitrachelionlballin and a 
sticharion, and each is holding an incense box and 


swinging a censer ??. 


56 [nnemée 1992, 41-42. 

7 ‘Awad 1908, 123; Rooijakkers 2015, 383 (transl); Hanna 
1996, 56. 

58 Innemée 1992, 36. 

59 Immerzeel 2017, 83, Pl. 30, with further references. It 
should be noted that the icon is attributed to a Byzantine- 
trained artist working for a Coptic client. 
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Regarding the use of the term in connection 
with the liturgical vestments of deacons, we refer to 
the Canons of Benjamin I: 


Qu'un prétre ne monte pas à l'autel sans avoir 
revêtu son pallium d abord, avant d'offrir l'encens. 
Qu'un diacre, quelqu'il soit, ne communie pas sans 
se revêtir de l'épomis, alors c'est un pallium, 


Given the risk of becoming entangled in a lengthy 
discussion on the terms transmitted in the literary 
sources, we leave aside the problematic interpreta- 
tion of the term epomis, perhaps used as a synonym 
of orarion®!, It is also possible that, depending on 
the message they wished to convey, contemporary 
authors were equally inclined to avoid the subtle 
use of specific, and therefore distracting terms. In 
this light, the notion of the ballin in the HCME 
can perhaps be regarded as a collective term to 
cover the various, but nevertheless very similar 
stoles worn by the clergy. 

But how can the indisputable position of Abu 
al-Fadl as a leading state administrator and author- 
ity within the Cairene Coptic community be rec- 
onciled with clerical office? We can virtually 
exclude the possibility that he brazenly assumed a 
position he did not deserve, given that the Canons 
of Church Law categorically prohibit dressing as a 
priest if one does not hold priestly office? and we 
can safely assume that this rule also extended to 
deacons. However, it is important to bear in mind 
that the modern Western concept of strict separa- 
tion between religiosity and secularity by no 
means reflects the situation in the medieval Mid- 
dle East. As Adel Sidarus explains, members of 
Christian, Jewish, and Muslim communities used 
to combine everyday duties with religious tasks®. 
Many Coptic bigwigs volunteered as deacons or, 
less often, as priests, preferably in the church they 


$9 Coquin 1975, 154-157; Innemée 1992, 39. 

$1 Innemée 1992, 48, 55; Rooijakkers 2015, 378-382. 

9? *Awad 1908, 374; Hanna 1996, 175. 

63 Sidarus 2002, 155. 

64 Immerzeel 2017, 60-63. 

$5 Den Heijer 1996, 69-73; Swanson 2010, 61-66. 

$6. HPEC 3.1, 39-41; Swanson 2010, 67-68. The Order of 
Priesthood prescribes that laymen had no access to the See 
unless they also held clerical office (Assfalg 1955, 98, fol. 
142r). 

575 Immerzeel 2017, 78-79. 
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had founded or renovated from their own 
resources. Moreover, some notables liberally con- 
tributed to the modernization of the Church and 
the recording of its history, whereas others even 
served as popes™. To list a few illustrative exam- 
ples: Mawhub ibn Mansur ibn Mirrarrij, the ini- 
tiator of the HPEC and bibliographer of Chris- 
todulus and Cyril IL, was a prominent Alexandrine 
notable who simultaneously acted as a deacon in 
his hometown and keeper of the Copts’ most pre- 
cious relic: the head of St MarkÓ. Before his 
access to the papal see as Patriarch Gabriel II in 
1131, the Cairene archon Abu al-‘Ula ibn Tarik 
combined his career as a lay scribe with diaconal 
duties in the patriarchal Church of St Mercurius 
in Misr“. Sheikh Abu al-Fada'il, finally, a deacon 
in St Mercurius’s known for his concern with the 
refurbishing and embellishment of the papal com- 
pound in the upper floor of this church in the 
1170s (PL. 3), earned his living as the secretary of 
a Kurdish emir”. 

In terms of devotion and responsibility towards 
the community, these busy individuals understand- 
ably preferred to serve in a minor capacity as a dea- 
con, rather than invest in the time-consuming daily 
duties inherent to priesthood. One should also con- 
sider the possibility that the diaconate of notables 
bestowed an honorary status that allowed them to 
limit their input to special occasions. All in all, 
there is every reason to believe that Abu al-Fadl and 
Abu al-Surur attended the ritual performances in 
their family church as deacons rather than priests, 
probably on an ad-hoc basis. 

One final question concerns the author's moti- 
vations for inserting the clause on the figures’ white 
dress and ballin. Of course, the Coptic public were 
familiar with the custom of notables serving as dea- 
cons, but how would they have reacted to depic- 
tions of lay figures in this capacity in a haykal, as 
eternal concelebrants of the liturgy, so to speak? If 
we imagine ourselves in the position of the author, 
recording the history of the Church of the Virgin 
as a lay foundation, it seems likely that he worried 
that his readers might misunderstand the wording 
of his actual observations as an endorsement of an 
ostensible infringement of sanctity. In anticipation 
of their irritation, he cleverly found a way out of 
this predicament by inserting the comment on the 
figures’ wear as a self-explanatory justification of 
the fact that they were fully entitled to be depicted 
behind the altar. 


QUESTIONS OF AUTHORSHIP, COMPOSITION, AND 
CREDIBILITY 


Although the analysis of the communications dis- 
cussed here demonstrates the phenomenal historical 
value of the ZCME, it should be borne in mind 
that the text only survives in a fourteenth-century, 
multi-layered compilation that is yet to be critically 
edited and translated in full. Scholars who consult 
the treatise as a historical source should always be 
aware of the possible shortcomings of their inter- 
pretations. Proper use of the text calls for an inter- 
disciplinary approach. 

To reduce the risk of wrong interpretations of 
the passages quoted in the present study, we have 
received the greatly appreciated assistance of Clara 
ten Hacken, whose experience with the HCME is 
undisputed®®. Her revisions of the English transla- 
tions from the original Arabic text constitute a con- 
siderable improvement compared to those in 
Bishop Samu'il al-Suriany's edition of the chapters 
dealing with the northern Cairo area and Lower 
Egypt?. To contextualize our analysis of the 
recorded manufacturing of the papal consecration 
garments and the interpretation of the chapter on 
Deir al-Khandaq and its monuments, we devote 
some consideration to the complexity of authorship 
and contents. Given the prominent position of 
Alexandria as the official location of the papal See, 
we will also briefly comment on the composition of 
the chapter about the city, and the salient informa- 
tion it furnishes about the Church of St Mark. 

Our preference for referring to the text in this 
study as the HCME is primarily meant to overcome 
the legitimate question of authorship. What is cer- 
tain is that the customary attribution of the text to 
Abu al-Makarim, who lived in the second half of 
the twelfth century, should not be taken too liter- 
ally. To illustrate this point, we refer to Johannes 
den Heijer, who, in his preliminary analysis of the 
compilation, distinguishes four main layers in the 
composition of the text. The first layer, which 
seems to form the main body of the text and covers 
the period between about 1160 and 1187, was fol- 
lowed by an intermediate layer added around 1190, 
and was extended once again between about 1200 
and 1220. Finally, the account acquired its present 
shape in the second quarter of the fourteenth cen- 
tury/?. Our principal argument for connecting Abu 
al-Makarim with the first layer derives from the 
statements in the text, anyway undated, that he 


lived in Haret Zuwayla and frequently visited Deir 
al-Khandaq to take care of his wife's garden outside 
the monastery. Given that the detailed description 
of the monastery displays the author's great famili- 
arity and affinity with its history until the first years 
of Ayyubid rule, it is tempting to identify him as 
Abu al-Makarim. 

Though this personalization of authorship may 
be appealing, den Heijer aptly notes that the pas- 
sages on the private life of Abu al-Makarim address 
him with his honorific tides in the third person, 
first as the editor (zzim) of the book in the chap- 
ter about Haret Zuwayla, and next as its compiler 
(musannif) in the digression on Deir al-Khandaq’!. 
If the diverging formulation of these phrases already 
calls into question the extent of Abu al-Makarim’s 
individual input, a further comment on the conse- 
cration of the Church of St Apoli in the monastery 
“in the presence of the writer (Aatib) of these [let- 
ters?]” on 1 Misra, A.M. 907, that is, 7 July 1191, 
increases the confusion". In den Heijer's view, it is 
impossible to tell whether the person who attended 
the ceremony in St Apoli’s was the author or the 
compiler of the earlier layer or the intermediary 
layer, let alone if any of these figures can be identi- 
fied as Abu al-Makarim ^. In this light, the possibil- 
ity of shared authorship should be considered seri- 
ously. One imagines that the documenting of the 
Coptic patrimony in the second half of the twelfth 
century was entrusted to a team that included, or 
was supervised by Abu al-Makarim, and continued 
by the next generations of encyclopaedists. 

One more consideration relates to the evident 
reliance of the subsequent contributors on earlier 
texts, which in itself is not unusual in historiogra- 
phy”. The transmission of information is revealed 
particularly in the quotations on the colour(s) of 
the patriarchal cloak from the chapter devoted to 
Deir Abu Magar in the HCME and Maqrizi's His- 
tory of the Copts. On balance, in their final shape 
these comments are devoid of any wider historical 
context. All one can say is that the authors must 


68 See ten Hacken 2006, for example. 


© Samu’il al-Suriany 1992 (CME). 
7? Den Heijer 1993, 218-219. 

7 Den Heijer 1993, 214-215. 

7 CMS, 31-32, fol. 16a. 

75 Den Heijer 1993, 217. 

74 Den Heijer 1994. 
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have drawn the details from accounts that as yet 
remain unidentified, perhaps without full under- 
standing of the role of the decrees in their time. 
Since the consecration ceremony in Deir Abu 
Maqar had already been consigned to the past after 
the accession of Gabriel II in 1131, the issue of the 
vestments made for this purpose some four decades 
earlier had already ceased to be relevant by the time 
the first layer was composed. In the absence of 
other textual sources dealing with this issue, it is 
impossible to answer the question whether the dis- 
tinction in colours of the papal garments reported 
by Maqrizi was still in force in his days, that is, the 
latter part of the fourteenth century and the first 
half of the fifteenth century. Today the patriarch 
wears a red cloak on official occasions (Pl. 5), but 
all we have to retrace the origin of this custom is 
Maqrizi's remark. 

Compared to the comments on Deir al-Khandaq 
and other churches and monasteries in the Greater 
Cairo area”, the lengthy discourse on the history 
and churches of Alexandria (fols 77b-102b) seems 
to exude a different atmosphere. Apart from the 
regular accreditation of earlier sources, some of 
which are named or identifiable/5, for the multiple 
details given, the account by and large covers situa- 
tions and events up to the rule of Caliph al-Amir 
and Vizier al-Afdal and the primacy of Macarius II 
(d. 1128)7. On the other hand, it also includes 
some demonstrably later additions, such as an allu- 
sion to the demolition of the church dedicated to St 
Mark, known as al-Qamga, in 1219: "The Muslims 
tore down the church's roof during the invasion of 
the Franks who arrived from Sicily, but it was 
rebuilt afterwards" 5. The main source on this inci- 
dent, a dramatic loss in Coptic eyes, is the HPEC. 
Realising the strategically vulnerable position of the 
building, the Ayyubid supreme command ordered 


75 Ror Alexandria in the HPEC, see Martin 1998. 

76 Den Heijer 1994, 420-422. 

7 CMS, 199, fols 81a-b. 

75 CMS, 227, fol. 94b. 

7 HPEC 4.1, 62; Werthmuller 2010, 65. 

9? Chaine 1924; McKenzie 2007, passim. 

8 P()5.1, 18, 21. 

8&2 CMS, 224, fol. 92b. The patriarchs said to be interred in 
al-Qamga are Isaac (690-692), Simon I (692-700), John 
IV (777-799), Mark II (799-819), and Joseph (831-849). 
In addition, the thirteenth-century historian Girgis al- 
Makin ibn Amid identifies the Church of St Mark as “al- 
Kamsija" (Chaine 1924, 384-385). 
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"the Church of Saint Mark which was on the out- 
skirts of Alexandria, known as al-Kamha", to be 
broken down to the ground to prevent it from fall- 
ing into the hands of the Frankish troops during the 
Fifth Crusade”. 

What concerns us here is not so much the actual 
content of the communication on the destruction 
of St Mark's; rather it is the aside on its location 
outside the city that is conspicuous, all the more so 
because the HCME displays more transparency in 
this matter. The various textual references to the 
Church of St Mark continue to generate a lot of 
confusion to the present day. It is known that 
Cyril I (412-444) founded a church dedicated to 
the saint near the seashore. Soon after the destruc- 
tion of this building in 644, Patriarch Benjamin 
(623-662) developed plans to reconstruct it as a 
shrine for the relic of the saint's head; but in the 
end this project was accomplished decades later by 
John III (680-689)9?. The HPEC reports that it 
took him three years to restore "the church of the 
glorious martyr and evangelist Saint Mark". On his 
death, John was interred in the tomb that he had 
arranged for himself in the building?!. The fact that 
the new church was actually erected outside the city 
only becomes clear in the HCME’s detailed chapter 
on al-Qamga?. The text not only recounts the 


story of John's building project and burial place, it 
also gives a detailed account of the presence here of 
the tombs of several of his successors, and renova- 
tions carried out by Christodulus and Cyril 11%. 

In passing, the ACME also expresses a dissident, 
if not to say explosive, view on how the Coptic 
community came into the possession of the head of 
St Mark: not by a miracle, as reported in the 
HPEC, but thanks to a down-to-earth agreement 
with the Melkites?. On the division of Alexandrine 
properties between the two communities — when 
this occurred remains unmentioned — the Copts 
obtained the saint’s skull and the al-Qamga church, 
whereas the Melkites took possession of the saint’s 
body and the monastery dedicated to St Mark to 
the east of Alexandria®® It was from here that 
Venetian merchants took the relics to their home 
town in 828%. The head, which was safely in al- 
Qamga at that time, remains in Coptic hands until 
the present day. 

Reading between the lines, we can see that the 
HCME reveals a crucial aspect that has tended to 
be overlooked: probably due to circumstances — 
that is, the fierce struggle for hegemony between 
the Melkites and the Miaphysites — the Coptic 
patriarchate seems to have been moved to a safe 
haven beyond the walls of the city. At least this 
clarifies why the above passage on the papal conse- 
cration ritual claims the extramural al-Qamga 
church as the usual stage of events. Since we know 
that the church was demolished in 1219, the 
account evidently applies to the situation as it was 
before, but what happened next? For a variety of 
reasons, the Coptic Church remained without offi- 
cial leadership from the death of John VI in 1216 
to the accession to the See of the controversial 
Cyril III ibn Laqlaq in 123595. He was consecrated 
in the Church of the Saviour in Alexandria®’. To 
judge from the description of this alternative location 
in the HCME as “a spacious and well constructed 
church” outside the city walls, it was particularly 
suitable to receive the large crowds expected to 
attend”, If the biographies of Cyril’s successors had 
been as conscientiously written as the account on 
the dwellings and whereabouts of this patriarch, we 
would probably also have been better informed 
about the churches in which they were consecrated. 
Unfortunately, later biographers were no longer 
interested in this matter; all we know is that Mat- 
thew I (1378-1408) was the last patriarch inaugu- 
rated in Alexandria®!, 


CONCLUSIONS 


The present analysis of the communications on the 
papal consecration garments ordered by Patriarch 
Cyril II and kept in Deir Abu Maqar, and the 
appearance of Sheikh Abu al-Fadl and his son in 
the Church of the Virgin in Deir al-Khandaq, has 
been much facilitated by the several references in 
the HCME and HPEC to the whereabouts and 
dwellings of these important Coptic public figures. 
It is possible not only to identify the garments, but 
also to reconstruct the context in which they func- 
tioned. 

The set of consecration garments consisted of a 
lavishly embroidered blue phelonion, an epitrache- 
lion, here named balariya, and a white monk’s hood. 
In first instance, Cyril's orders for the vestments to 
be manufactured stemmed from the decision, from 
the inauguration of Christodulus in 1046, to extend 
the customary papal consecration ceremony in Alex- 
andria with identical performances in Deir Abu 
Maqar and Misr. In connection with the introduc- 
tion of the threefold ceremony as a means to for- 
malize the equal input of the monastic and urban 
factions in the election of the patriarch, Cyril's deci- 
sion to keep the set of vestments in Deir Abu Magar 
should mainly be regarded as a gesture to perpetuate 
the monastery's enduring ties with papacy. How- 
ever, Cyril’s establishment in Misr was no less sig- 
nificant in this matter. In retrospect, this move her- 
alded the gradual transfer of the patriarchate to the 
city, a process completed with the refurbishment of 
papal compounds in the Church of St Mercurius 
and the Church of al-Mu'allaqa around the turn of 
the twelfth century. Understandably, the urbaniza- 
tion of the papal office met with serious resistance 


55 CMS, 227, fol. 93a. 

84 CMS, 225-226, fols 93a-b. The reconstructions carried out 
by Christodulus in “the church of my lord Mark" are 
touched on in the HPEC (2.3, 249). Although the report 
on the fundraising organized by Cyril II could not be prop- 
erly translated, the reference to “al-Qamga” stands out 
(2.3, 331). 

55 Meinardus 1999, 30-35. 

86 CMS, 228, fol. 94b; 237-238, fol. 98b. 

$7 For the Venetian tradition of the transfer of the relics, see 
Demus 1960, 8-9. 

88 Swanson 2010, 83-95; Werthmuller 2010. 

* HPEC 4.1, 138. 

% CMS, 234, fol. 97a. 

?! CE 5, 1569b; Martin 1998, 46. 
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from the monks of Deir Abu Maqar, who repeat- 
edly expressed their claim to papacy. The fact that 
the monastic consecration ceremony was no longer 
performed after the Cairene archon Abu al-“Ula ibn 
Tarik was installed as Patriarch Gabriel II in 1131 
demonstrates that the conservative monks lost out 
in the competition with the metropolitan commu- 
nity. 

A predominant factor in the process of urbaniza- 
tion was the increasing power of the Cairene nota- 
bles, which surfaced in more ways than one. No 
other Coptic civic authority embodies the crucial 
position of the lay faction better than Sheikh Abu 
al-Fadl ibn Usquf. Not only did he act as the inter- 
mediary between church leadership and state 
authorities, but his commitment to the building of 
the Church of St George in what was to become 
the papal compound in the Church of St Mercu- 
rius testifies to his involvement in the settlement of 
the See in Misr. The HCME also commemorates 
Abu al-Fadl for his contributions to the ameliora- 
tion of the infrastructure of Deir al-Khandaq. It 
was also here that he erected his funerary church, 
dedicated to the Virgin. Extensively described in 
the text, the church and its murals, including the 
effigies of its founder and his son, demonstrate the 
great store set by the refurbishment of such “private 
mausoleums” by the Coptic civic elite. 

The description of the portraits of Abu al-Fadl 
and his son, which were applied in the apse of the 
haykal in which they were buried, reveals another 
aspect of the manifold duties of archons. Given that 
many Copts acted as deacons in the church they 
founded or renovated in addition to their daily 
tasks, one may consider the possibility that this also 
applied to the two men portrayed here. The loca- 
tion of the paintings in the altar room and the fig- 
ures’ dress, consisting of a white garment and a 
ballin, which we interpret as the diaconal sticharion 
and orarion, support this interpretation. 

To round off, following the intellectual discourse 
on the HCME as a credible source, we believe that 
the debates about its authorship, composition, and 
contents do not seriously dilute the above conclu- 
sions. At the same time we realize that our enquiry 
constitutes just one phase in the ongoing discussions 
on the authenticity and interpretation of the text. 
The most important point is, however, that we 
hope to have demonstrated the great value of an 
interdisciplinary approach in seeking to answer the 
many questions. 
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The Monastery of St Macarius: 


Survey and Documentation Work 2009-2012 


A century ago, Hugh Evelyn White, while prepar- 
ing the text for his monumental publication The 
Monasteries of the Wadi ‘n Natrûn, wrote about the 
archaeological remains he detected in and around 
the Monastery of St Macarius: 


Unfortunately the day for the excavation of these 
ruins is probably remote, though the light which 
will then be thrown on Egyptian monasticism is 
likely to be great. |...] Possibly substantial remains 
of the VIL, VI and even earlier centuries may be 
brought to light!. 


The Monastery of St Macarius or Deir Abu Maqar is 
the most southern of the four still inhabited monas- 
teries in the Wadi al-Natrun, the area known as Ske- 
tis in Late Antiquity. For centuries the monastery has 
taken a prominent place among Coptic monasteries. 
Many in the list of Coptic patriarchs were recruited 
from its population and its library must have been a 
very important one, judging from the many manu- 
scripts that are preserved in libraries all over the 
world. With the gradual decline of monasticism 
under the Mamluks and the Ottomans, Deir Abu 
Magar also went into a period of decay and dilapida- 
tion. The population decreased and the monastery 
gradually fell into ruins, apart from the central part 
with the main church, although by the 18^ century 
even of the church only the eastern parts survived. 
Western travellers have left us accounts about a mon- 
astery that was depopulated and half in ruins. 
When at the beginning of the 20" century a team 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
started a documentation project of the monasteries 
in the Wadi al-Natrun, they found a similar situa- 
tion. Under the patriarchate of Kyrillos VI a monas- 
tic revival was begun and in this framework in 1969 
father Matta al-Meskeen was sent by the patriarch to 
the dilapidated monastery. Within a few years the 
population grew from 6 to 130 monks and during 
this period the monastery was renovated at rapid 
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pace. This had as a consequence that many of the 
old buildings within the perimeter wall were replaced 
by new constructions, while the wall itself was 
demolished and replaced by construction consisting 
of a skeleton of reinforced concrete, filled in with 
limestone. During the renovation works countless 
archaeological objects were found, most of which 
were later stored in a row of glass showcases and in 
the open air, next to the building that now houses 
the library of the monastery. 

In 2009, 2010, and 2012 a team of Leiden Uni- 
versity? has carried out survey work around the 
monastery. In addition to this, documentation 
work on the collection of architectural sculptures 
and other stone implements was done. The aim of 
these investigations was to gain more insight into 
the structure and the functioning of the monastery 
during its most prosperous period, between the 6^ 
and the 11? centuries. 

In 2007, during the fieldwork at the site of Deir 
al-Baramus, Abuna Yuhanna Anba Magar invited us 
to come for an informal visit to the site surrounding 
the perimeter wall of the monastery in order to 
examine the archaeological remains that were threat- 
ened by encroachment of agriculture and the results 
of illegal digging by individuals from the local popu- 
lation. It was not until 2009 that permission for 
archaeological fieldwork was granted by the SCA. In 
June 2009 and January 2010 survey work was done 
with a Garmin GPS and a Sokkia total station. This 


survey was concentrated on the area within the new 


Evelyn White 1932-1933, IIL 51 n. 2. 

Members of the teams during these seasons were Lisa Agaiby, 
Marlies Bruin, Roderick Geerts, Martin Hense, Karel 
Innemée (field director), Laurens Jansen, Silva Kluitenberg, 
Els Kokkelkoren, Hanneke van der Kooij, Liliane Mann, 
Vincent Oeters, and Pieter Veen. Inspector was Mr. Mohi 
Bassiouni. Survey work took place. The team wishes to 
thank Abuna Youhanna Anba Maqar and Abuna (now 
Anba) Epiphanius for their hospitality and cooperation. 
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Fig. l. Survey map (drawing: Martin Hense) 


perimeter wall of the monastery covering an area of 
approximately 2 km? (Fig. 1), with the plan of grad- 
ually expanding the range to a radius of 3 km around 
the core of the present monastery. This final goal has 
not yet been achieved, due to the fact that since 
2011 it became more difficult and eventually impos- 
sible to receive security clearance for the area outside 
the perimeter wall. The objects outside the wall that 
have been mapped are the results of the data of the 
preliminary survey in 2007 and the contours that are 
visible on the satellite photographs of Google Earth 
and Worldwide Telescope. 


5 Satoshi 2006, 450. 
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A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


The Monastery of St Macarius is located in the 
southernmost part of the geological depression of 
Wadi al-Natrun. According to tradition, based on 
the Vita of Macarius by the pseudo-Serapion of 
Tmuis, it was in this area that the desert father 
spent his last years in search of the seclusion that 
was no longer to be found in the region of Deir 
al-Baramus, where he had settled down initially. 
A cherubim guided the desert father “and he drew 
him and led him to the top of the rock which is to 
the south of the marsh, to the west of the well up 
above (?) the valley"?. What happened around his 
first cell repeated itself here: followers settled 


around him, and formed a community from which 
the later monastery of St Macarius developed. 

The rather informal communities of the 4" cen- 
tury in Wadi al-Natrun were still part of a lay- 
movement that was gradually brought under super- 
vision and control of the Church. This became a 
formal fact at the Council of Chalcedon in 451, 
where a canon was adopted to put bishops in 
charge over monasteries and anchoretic communi- 
ties‘, The ties between the Monastery of St Macar- 
ius and the Patriarchate of Alexandria became espe- 
cially close when the monastery became the 
patriarchal residence in the middle of the 6" cen- 
tury. Following measures by Emperor Justinian 
against the anti-Chalcedonians in Alexandria the 
position of the patriarch became more and more 
difficult. Churches were confiscated by the Mel- 
kites and according to Eutychius? and Magqrizi® 
many citizens fled to Sketis while Patriarch Theo- 
dosius moved his residence to St Macarius’ monas- 
tery. Since then a considerable number of patri- 
archs have been elected from the population of 
monks from this monastery, until the 12^ century 
even the majority by far. 

There was little physical evidence so far for the 
changing position of St Macarius’ monastery as 
mentioned by Eutychius and Maqrizi; the latter 
wrote his account almost 850 years later, and it is 
difficult to say how much of their time the anti- 
Chalcedonian (Coptic) patriarchs really spent in the 
monastery. We have, however, certain reasons to 
believe that the monastery grew considerably in size 
and importance. The anti-Chalcedonian Patriarch 
Benjamin I (622-661) lived in the period when Her- 
aclius, after having re-conquered Egypt from the 
Persians in 629, embarked on a violent campaign to 
subdue the anti-Chalcedonians in Egypt and 
appointed Cyrus as prefect and patriarch in Alexan- 
dria to carry out this task. Benjamin was forced to 
flee and hide in monasteries in the Fayoum and 
Upper-Egypt. Between December 18, 645 and Janu- 
ary 646 (or 647), when after the Arab conquest the 
position of the Melkite Church had been reduced 
considerably, he was asked to consecrate the new 
church of St Macarius’ monastery, a building of 
apparently impressive size and splendour that was 
meant to replace the older church that had been 
built on the top of a nearby hill’. It must have been 
Benjamin himself who supported and fostered the 
re-development of monasteries, especially St Macar- 
ius and his involvement is elaborately described in 


the Book of the Consecration of the Sanctuary of Ben- 
jamin and in the History of the Patriarchs. The 
appearance of Macarius to Benjamin in a vision and, 
later on, even the hand of God that performed the 
anointing of the sanctuary underline the importance 
of the church’. The special position of the monastery 
is also apparent from the fact that here for some time 
the head of St Mark, the major relic of the Coptic 
Church, was kept’. 

After the Arab conquest, when the struggle 
between Melkites and nationalists played no longer 
a role, there was in fact no practical reason or 
necessity anymore for the patriarchs to keep their 
residence in St Macarius’ Monastery, but appar- 
ently the honourable position that the monastery 
had acquired meanwhile was enough reason to keep 
it as a location where the patriarch would be 
enthroned and celebrate his first liturgy after his 
consecration in Alexandria and where he would cel- 
ebrate Easter!®. In other words, it was no ordinary 
monastery and the archaeological evidence con- 
firms this. 

Like the other monasteries in the Wadi al- 
Natrun, it must have been an open settlement for 
centuries, consisting of cells and other buildings, 
centred around a church and a keep. And just like 
the other monastic settlements it suffered from 
Bedouin raids at certain intervals. This, and the fact 
that the monastery enjoyed a special position as a 
patriarchal residence and the place where the patri- 
arch would celebrate Easter at least regularly, was a 
reason for Patriarch Shenouda I to have a defensive 
perimeter wall constructed in 869: 


In his great care for the Holy Desert, he, the father, 
the patriarch, raised up at the church of Abu 
Macarius an excellent memorial, for, remembering 
the deed of the Lord with regard to the monks and 
the church, he resolved to build a fortified wall 
round the Catholic church. He did this that it 
might become a cave and a fortress after the Lord 


Caner 2002, 206. 

Breydy 1985, 87. 

Wiistenfeld 1979, 44. 

Evetts 1948, 505. Evelyn White (1932-1933, II, 271-272) 
comments on this passage and the possible location of the 
first church. 

5 Davis 2004, 126; Coquin 1975; Evetts 1948, 502-518. 

? Gabra 2002, 58. 

m Evelyn White 1932-1933, III, 239-240. 
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Christ Who is irresistible. He collected much stone 
and carried on the work assiduously until it was 
finished with towers. He made in it dwelling- 
places and elevated places in the shortest space of 
time, for he was labouring with the workmen as 
one of them, and as he had been wont to work 
when he was steward of the holy monastery, (and) 
so he did in the completion of this fortress". 


The special position of the monastery and the reg- 
ular presence of the patriarch and his entourage was 
probably also the reason behind the considerable 
growth in the population: by the 9" century the 
number of monks may have reached the number of 
several hundreds". 

Since the 11^ century the population in Deir 
Abu Magar apparently declined; by the middle of 
the century there may have been no more than 400 
monks left >. This probably has to do with the fact 
that the monastery was no longer the main resi- 
dence of patriarchs. From the late tenth century 
onwards patriarchs resided regularly in the place 
Damru in the Delta, where Philotheus (979-1003) 
had built a residence and in 1084 the residence of 
the patriarch was moved to the Hanging Church in 
Babylon, in order to be closer to the rulers’ new 
residence in al-Qahira!^. Since then the decline 
went on and in the 14" century the number of 
monks was further reduced by a plague and the 
on-going decline in monastic life. Maqrizi men- 
tions that only a few monks were left and that the 
monastery is surrounded by ruins’. This decline in 


!! Severus ibn al-Muqaffa', History of the Patriarchs of the Cop- 
tic Church of Alexandria, part 5 https://sites.google.com/ 
site/demontortoise2000/hist5-htm, 68. 

If it is correct that by the middle of the 11^ century the 

number of monks was 400 (see note 13), then it must have 

been higher before that time. 

3 Meinardus 2006, 8, referring to Toussoun 1931, 27. 

4 Den Heijer 2002, 83-97. See also Mat Immerzeel’s contri- 
bution in the present volume of ECA. 

15 Wiistenfeld 1979, 110. 

One of them is Jean de Thévenot, who visited the monas- 

tery in 1657 (see Lovell 1687, 242). 

17 Evelyn White 1932-1933, III, 48, 86. According to Claude 
Sicard, who visited the monastery before 1726, the main 
church, dedicated to St John, was half ruined. Five domes, 
supported by twenty marble columns, were still standing 
(see Querbeuf 1780, V, 23-24). 

18 Panckoecke 1823, Pl. 105 (see http://descegy.bibalex.org/ 
Zoom.html?b=1&v=18&p=46&t=monaster). 

1 Evelyn White 1932-1933, HI, 50-52, Pl. II. 
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population apparently had an effect on the state of 
the architecture. Buildings around the central com- 
plex must have gradually fallen into disrepair and 
were finally ruined. This gradual process of dilapi- 
dation can be confirmed by travellers’ reports from 
the 17 century that mention the ruinous state of 
the monastery!®. Large parts of the main church, 
that consisted of a multiple nave with four haykals, 
had fallen into disrepair or had collapsed". 

A first scholarly sign of interest in the monastery 
and its wider surroundings can be found in the 
Description de l'Egypte by the savants of Napoleon, 
where the monastery is depicted on a schematic map, 
surrounded by what are indicated as “monastères 
détruits"!?, Although the map shows little detail and 
is not very accurate, it seems that the surface of the 
then inhabited monastery had already been reduced 
to the size it had at the beginning of the 20^ century. 
Between the time of Napoleon and the time that 
Evelyn White did his documentation work in the 
Wadi al-Natrun, little seems to have changed at the 
site of the monastery, apart from a gradual continu- 
ation of the decay. 


'THE LEIDEN SURVEY OF 2010-2012 


Evelyn White published a small but accurate survey 
map of the area within a radius of approximately 
500 meters around the monastery”’, and this was a 
starting point in the 2010 survey. After projecting 
this map over the Google Earth photo the accuracy 
of the map was evident and since the still visible 
structures coincide exactly with the map of Evelyn 
White, there is enough reason to believe that the 
location and outlines of the structures mapped by 
Evelyn White that have been covered by cultivation 
in the meantime can be considered accurate as well. 
Since the re-development of the monastery in the 
1970's large areas to the east of the monastery have 
been cultivated, while most of the area that was 
originally within the ninth-century perimeter wall 
has been rebuilt or modernized. The survey there- 
fore concentrated on the sandy area to the west of 
the monastery, within the modern perimeter wall 
(Fig. 1). 

The method of survey was based on optical 
observation, followed by mapping by means of a 
GPS and total station. Many structures are visible 
at the surface (some walls are still standing up to a 
height of 4 meters) or can be traced by unevenness 
in the surface and concentrations of potshards. 


A more refined and detailed continuation of the 
survey by means of geophysical methods is to be 
considered for the future. So far an approximate 
160 objects have been mapped within the perime- 
ter wall, while an unknown number, minimally 20, 
but probably more, remains to be surveyed in the 
wider surroundings. By ‘object’ is meant any kind 
of man-made structure, such as underground her- 
mitages, pottery dumps, industrial buildings, cem- 
eteries, and large monastic complexes. 

On the basis of surface finds (coins, pottery) and 
the structures and building materials of walls a gen- 
eral classification and a rough dating can be made. 
Some of the oldest structures are to be found in the 
southern part of the site. Here we have mainly rock- 
cut hermitages of a type that can also be found 
around the other monasteries, such as Deir al-Bara- 
mus (objects 131, 134, 141, 142, 147) . Some of 
these have been cleared of wind-blown sand by 
monks in recent years in order to be re-used. This 
unfortunately has obliterated most of the traces of 
their original occupants. Exceptions are two mansho- 
biyyas, which have only been cleared of sand, pro- 
tected and otherwise left untouched. It is difficult to 
say when these hermitages have been in use, but the 
pottery at the surface suggests an occupation between 
the 6" century or earlier and the 10 century. 

From the period of the 59-7? centuries there are 
more remains visible at the surface, some of a much 
more monumental character than the rock-cut 
dwellings. Object no. 6, also located in the south- 
ern part of the site, is a complex mud-brick build- 
ing, seemingly consisting of two adjacent square 
buildings. The easternmost of the two is divided in 
nine rooms and has outer walls of approximately 2 
meters thick (Fig. 2). In its plan it shows a striking 
similarity with the remains of the keep at Deir al- 
Baramus®® Directly next to it is a second building 
of similar size, but with a different lay-out in its 
ground plan. It is tempting to interpret this object 
as the remains of a tower or keep with a later addi- 
tion, a place of refuge for the hermits living in the 
nearby manshobiyyas. 

Another example of early architecture is a struc- 
ture that has been given the number 25. It consists 
of an enclosure wall measuring approximately 
25 x 40 meters (Pl. 1). Within this wall, in the 
north-western corner, the outlines of a building with 
a complex plan, that occupies about one quarter of 
the enclosure, are visible. It has about 15 rooms, 
many of which are decorated with decorative patterns 


on the walls (Pl. 2). These or similar patterns, exe- 
cuted in red and yellow ochre, are known from other 
contexts as well. The nearest place is Deir al-Bara- 
mus, where such a decoration was found in a fifth/ 
sixth-century room, west of the church (PI. 3). The 
function of the building, of which the walls are 
apparently preserved up to a height of at least 
] meter, is not yet clear, but it may have had a resi- 
dential function. 

Just south-west of object 25 lies object 26, that 
must have had a similar lay-out. In this case the 
remains of the building have been covered by a 
later pottery dump, suggesting that the building 
was ruined and levelled already in a remote past, 
when later buildings were still in use. This hypoth- 
esis of a succession of buildings in this area can be 
confirmed by the remains that are visible slightly 
more to the south. Objects 7 and 8 are large build- 
ings, with defensive perimeter walls that still stand 
up to a height of 4 meters. Around these buildings 
there are clear traces of mud-brick walls, visible at 
the surface, that continue under these objects 7 and 
8. Several other object of a similar structure can be 
distinguished on the site (objects 1, 2, 4, 5,10). 
They have the following characteristics in common: 
a rectangular plan of approximately 50 x 50 meters, 
a perimeter wall with a mud-brick core and lime- 
stone cladding, an open central courtyard sur- 
rounded by domed buildings. Some of these com- 
plexes may have had a tower at one of the corners. 
One of these buildings has been called Deir al- 
Banat by the local population (no. 8) and because 
of the fact that parts of the walls are still standing, 
a tentative reconstruction of the complex can be 
made (Fig. 3). As in the case of other such walled 
complexes, considerable parts of the ground-floor 
level of the buildings have been preserved under 
wind-blown sand and debris, judging from the fact 
that the tops of vaults and domes can be seen in 
several places. Also a number of other domed build- 
ings that do not have a defensive wall seem to be 
well-preserved under a layer of sand. Object 41, 
now partly covered by a dirt road leading from the 
monastery to the western gate in the new perimeter 
wall, is an example of this. 

It is difficult to give a precise dating for what we 
could consider the second phase of buildings, party 


20 [nnemée 2000, 125-129. 
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Fig. 2. Object 6, possible remains of a tower (drawing: Martin Hense) 


built on the levelled 59-7^ century mud-brick 
architecture, but since the 9® century seems to be 
time that the Monastery of St Macarius and pos- 
sibly the other monasteries in Sketis as well, seems 
to have been fortified, we should certainly not date 
these ‘satellite’ monasteries to the time before the 
end of the 9" century. 

To the east of the present-day Deir Abu Magar 
little seems to be left, at least at the surface, of what 
is indicated as “monastéres détruits” on the map in 
the Description. The remains that were mapped by 
Evelyn White have now completely been oblite- 
rated by cultivation, although on the satellite pho- 
tos differences in the shades of green of the trees 
seem to indicate the presence of mud-brick walls in 
the subsoil. Just in one case the presence of a large 
building could be assessed in the cultivated area: in 
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2008 monks discovered remains of a building with 
mural paintings in an area east of the monastery 
(Pl. 4). These remains have been covered again by 
sand, but the apparently high groundwater table in 
this area raises doubts concerning the possibilities 
of saving the paintings in the future. 

As in the case of the other monasteries in the 
Wadi al-Natrun, manshobiyyas have been found in 
a radius of about three kilometres around the 
nucleus of the settlement. Some have been mapped, 
but a more detailed survey in a wider circle remains 
to be done. The nucleus of the settlement since the 
middle of the 7 century was doubtlessly the mon- 
umental church that was built under Benjamin 
I. This church must have been enlarged and embel- 
lished over the centuries to follow, until from the 
17 century or earlier it gradually collapsed as a 


Fig. 3. Object 8 (Deir al-Banat’), tentative reconstruction (drawing: Martin Hense) 


Fig. &. Object 37, building with industrial function (kiln?), tentative reconstruction (drawing: Martin Hense) 
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PL 2. Object 25, detail of mural decoration (photograph: Karel Innemée) 
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PL 5. Calcite vessel, found in or near Deir Abu Magar (photograph: Karel Innemée) 
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Pl. 6. The Chapel of St Michael in the Keep, situation around 1911 (after Evelyn White 1932-1933, III, Pl. XV) 


result of neglect following the depopulation of the 
monastery. It must have been primarily the church 
and the adjacent buildings that were surrounded by 
the wall of Shenouda I. This area was not large 
enough to house the hundreds of monks that 
according to the sources were living here. What has 
been found now during the survey is in fact the 
evidence that outside of what later was to be called 
the kastelliyyah there were numerous buildings 
where monks were living and working. 

Even after a superficial (in the most literal sense 
of the word, since only the surface was examined) 
survey it is clear that the area of the Monastery of 
St Macarius shows more traces of industrial activi- 
ties than other monastic sites in Sketis. In the 
course of the excavation at the site of Deir al-Bar- 
amus, no evidence for the production of pottery 
was found. In contrast, in the direct vicinity of 
Deir Abu Magar there is plenty of evidence for 
industrial activity. At several locations concentra- 
tions of ashes and over-fired pottery are indications 
for the presence of pottery kilns; objects 143 and 
144 are examples of this. Object 37 is a rectangular 
building with the contours of two domes, sur- 
rounded by a wall, within this wall there is a kiln 
with clear traces of pottery production (Fig. 4). A 
specific kind of pottery that is found on the site 
and that seems to be the fruit of local production 
is a kind of flagon, possibly used for holy oil or 
myron?!, 

Apart from kilns there are a number of locations 
that show traces of metal industry: ashes and metal 
slag. Object 118 may have been such a metal work- 
shop. The outlines of the building and the contours 
of two domes are clearly recognizable and there can 
be no doubt that this is not an ordinary residential 
building. Evidence for industrial activities, apart 
from pottery kilns and small looms, have not been 
found so far in monasteries in Lower Egypt and 
this can be taken as another indication that Deir 
Abu Maqar was not an average monastic settle- 
ment. 

A large area in the middle part of the site, meas- 
uring at least 10.000 square meters, is occupied by 
a cemetery (object 75). Tombs of different kinds 
can be distinguished here, ranging from simple 
burials in the plain sand, to small rectangular struc- 
tures with remains of elongated domes or vaults on 
top. At several places burials have been laid bare by 
wind-erosion. The size of the cemetery, containing 
at least several hundreds of interments, seems to be 


illustrative for the large population that the monas- 
tery must have had for a certain period. 


SPOLIA AND OTHER ARCHITECTURAL STONE 
ELEMENTS IN THE MONASTERY 


The survey has so far been concentrated on the area 
within the wider, new perimeter wall of the mon- 
astery. Apart from that, the area within the com- 
pound of the monastery has been investigated, as 
far as this is possible after the modernizations that 
have taken place in the 1970’s. The main goal was 
to make an inventory and description of the various 
architectural sculptures and other stone implements 
that are kept in several places. The most important 
collection of such objects is kept in an open-air 
storage next to the library. 38 Column shafts or 
fragments of columns, 68 capitals, 14 column- 
bases, 18 fragments of cancelli-screens, 28 altar- or 
table-tops or fragments of such tops, 20 balusters 
(likely to have been used to support the altar-tops), 
and numerous other stone objects, including at 
least three basins for the washing of the feet at 
Maundy Thursday, are indications for the large 
church complex that has existed within the monas- 
tery. 

The most remarkable object is a calcite vessel 
from the pharaonic period (Pl. 5). It may have been 
brought from Beni Salama, half-way between Deir 
Abu Maqar and Deir Anba Bishoi, where the 
remains of a settlement and a temple from the 
Middle Kingdom are located”. The other stone 
objects can be roughly sorted in two categories: 
marble objects imported from the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and locally produced building elements 
made of calcite or limestone. Most of these objects 
were found during building and renovation work 
during the 1970's in the area of the main church 
and the northern part of the outer wall of the mon- 
astery and are most likely to originate from the 


?! Konstantinidou 2015, 225-243. 

22 The vase is difficult to date, since the only parallel found 
so far is an almost identical vessel in the North Carolina 
Museum of Art in Raleigh, of which date and provenance 
are unknown (see Rocheleau 2012, 64-65). Fragments of 
Middle Kingdom sculpture, probably originating from a 
temple of Amenemhat I, were found previously in the exca- 
vation of Deir al-Baramus (Innemée 2005, 55-68, 


Figs 1-3). 
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multiple nave of the main church complex. A sec- 
ond group of objects, mainly column shafts and 
capitals, has been taken from the Chapel of 
St Michael in the upper floor of the keep, when its 
roof construction was completely renewed in the 
1970's. A number of these objects could be identi- 
fied by means of photographs taken of the interior 
of this chapel during the campaign of Evelyn White 
(Fig. 10)2. This former construction of the roof 
shows a rather haphazard and improvised structure 
of superimposed column shafts and capitals that 
were used as column bases and it is not to be 
excluded that these elements were re-used from the 
remains of the collapsed main church of the mon- 
astery. À more detailed study of these architectural 
elements could give us some more insight in how 
we could imagine the church of which now only 
the eastern part remains. 


PRELIMINARY CONCLUSION 


On the basis of the outcomes of the survey around 
Deir Abu Maqar so far we can conclude that the 
monastery has occupied a special position among the 
monasteries of Sketis, judging from the great num- 
ber of architectural remains that surround the pre- 
sent-day monastery. In its heyday, between the 6 
and the 11^ centuries, the agglomeration of the 
monastic settlement must have grown to an esti- 
mated 2 square kilometres, with a densely built and 
populated nucleus. The monastery apparently gained 
this special position due to the fact that it was a 
temporary place of refuge for the Coptic patriarch 
between the middle of the 6" century and the Arab 
conquest. Since then the special ties with the patri- 
archate remained. Although the patriarch must have 
spent only a small part of his time in the monastery 
after this period, the monastery kept its extraordi- 
nary position at least until the 11" century. The fact 
that many patriarchs were elected from the popula- 
tion of the Monastery of St Macarius must have 
played a role as well in this. The site of Deir Abu 
Magar is an important one and further archaeologi- 
cal investigations may be rewarding when it comes 
to the history of Coptic monasticism in general and 
its relation with the patriarchate. 


B Evelyn White 1932-1933, III, Plates [Xb and XVa are 


good examples. 
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New Light on Syriac Painting in the Eleventh Century: 
Re-dating British Library Or. 3372 


One of the finest surviving illustrated Syriac manu- 
scripts — the Harklean Gospel lectionary in the Brit- 
ish Library, MS Or. 3372 — is usually regarded as a 
witness to the Syriac ‘renaissance’ of the late twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries‘. The manuscript is 
undated, however, and in this article we propose that 
it was produced almost two centuries earlier than 
assumed, that its paintings and illumination are con- 
temporary with the manuscript, and that it is a prime 
example of a vaunted production of manuscripts in 
the Tur ‘Abdin in the early eleventh century. 

The article divides into five sections: the first 
focuses on the paintings and suggests that the best 
models for these date from the second half of the 
tenth century; the second re-examines the colo- 
phon; the third considers the relationship between 
Or. 3372 and two other manuscripts; the fourth 
looks at the roles of members of the same family in 
creating these three manuscripts; and the fifth 
briefly speculates on the broader context of manu- 
script production in the Tur ‘Abdin in the late 
tenth and early eleventh century. 


1. THE FIGURAL PAINTINGS — ISSUES OF STYLE AND 
ICONOGRAPHY 


Early attempts to date Or. 3372 on paleographic 
grounds prompted suggestions ranging from the 
ninth to the twelfth century’, but in 1964 Jules 
Leroy, in his fundamental publication Les manu- 
scrits syriaques à peintures, argued from the figural 
paintings for a late twelfth- or thirteenth-century 
attribution — a conclusion that holds current sway?. 
The manuscript opens with four pages decorated 
with a grid of roundels containing an index of lec- 
tions (Pl. 1; Appendix 1), followed by a page with 
the depiction of a gold bejewelled cross set in an 
elaborate frame with carefully graded colours of the 
spectrum (Pl. 2). This is followed by a double-page 
opening with the only figurative images in the 
manuscript. Both halves of this opening are divided 
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into two pictorial registers, making a total of four 
scenes: the Nativity, Baptism of Christ (Pl. 4), 
Entry into Jerusalem, and Four Evangelists (Pl. 3). 
Leroy described the paintings as among “les plus 
soignés qui nous soient parvenus"^, and the page 
with depictions of the Nativity and Baptism was 
one of only two colour illustrations in his book. 
However, Leroy's dating ran counter to his pre- 
ceding discussion of the paintings’ stylistic and icon- 
ographic parallels. It ignored his own evidence and 
swapped equivocation for assurance. The purpose of 
this section is to draw attention to these inconsisten- 
cies, and to ask whether the stylistic and icono- 
graphic evidence points instead to an earlier dating. 
A major reason why Leroy attributed Or. 3372 
to the late twelfth or thirteenth century was that he 
believed that its paintings were stylistically related 
to Arab illustrated manuscripts of the thirteenth 


We would like to thank Dr Ilana Tahan of the British 
Library, and Dr Christoph Rauch of the Staatsbibliothek zu 
Berlin, for their generous help in allowing us to study, 
respectively, Or. 3372 and Sachau 304. We are most grateful 
to Dayroyo Dr Roger Akhrass of the Patriarchal Seminary, 
Ma'arret Saidnaya, for his kindness in providing us with 
images of the Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate MS 12/21; these 
were taken by the Sisters at Atshaneh, to whom we also 
express our gratitude for the information in Table 1, below. 

We are most grateful to the authorities of the Syrian Ortho- 

dox Patriarchate for their permission to publish these images. 

For this period of efflorescence, see now Teule/Fotescu 

Tauwinkl 2010. 

? Lee/Renouard 1831, 22, no. 113: “An Evangelistarium, or 
Lectionary, in a fine Estrangelo Character, with Illumina- 
tions; and Marginal Readings in Greek: transcribed, prob- 
ably, in the ninth century". Margoliouth 1899, 16: “prob- 
ably of the xiith century". According to Hugo Buchthal 
and Otto Kurz (1942, 17, no. 43), Johan Jakob Tikkanen 
(1933) also attributed it to the twelfth century, though 
with a question mark. 

? Leroy 1964, 261-267. Followed by, for example, Schneider 
1973; Hunt 1985, 130; Smine 1993, 200; Snelders 2010, 393. 

^ Leroy 1964, 263. 
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PL. 1. Index of lections (the final three had originally been left blank); London, British Library, Or. 3372, 
fol. 3a (photograph: Copyright € The British Library Board) 
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London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 3b (photograph: Copyright € The British Library Board) 


Pl. 2. Cross-page; 
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PL 3. Entry into Jerusalem and Four Evangelists; London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 5a 
(photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 
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PL 4. Nativity and Baptism of Christ; London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 4b 
(photograph: Copyright € The British Library Board) 
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century. There are, however, numerous objections 
to his arguments, the two most significant of which 
are that none of the five stylistic elements he 
adduces points to a thirteenth-century date for 
Or. 3372, and that there are marked differences 
between Or. 3372 and the principal Syriac manu- 
scripts of the thirteenth century which do evince a 
connection with Arab painting’. 

Leroy's dating was based on this putative stylis- 
tic connection with Arab painting and on his con- 
viction that the iconographic prototypes were pre- 
dominantly late twelfth-century Byzantine, though 


Leroy's claims and the relationship with Arab painting will 
be addressed in a separate article by Julian Raby. 
$ Leroy 1964, 265 n. 2. The Four Evangelists occur on the 
same page, but standing rather than seated, in an eleventh- 
century Byzantine evangeliary in the Vatican (Buchthal 
1957, Pl. 142, cf. 26, Pl. 40). For numerous Armenian 
examples of the Four Evangelists depicted standing on the 
same page, see the census of manuscripts in the Index of 
Armenian Art: http://armenianstudies.csufresno.edu/iaa 
miniatures/ms list.aspx. See also Nordenfalk 1968, 125; 
Schapiro 1973, 498-499. For two Syriac examples of the 
Four Evangelists shown seated on the same page, see Leroy 
1964, Pl. 57.2 (Paris, BnF Syr. 356), and the fragmentary 
gospel-book formerly in the Kevorkian Collections (Hunt 
2001; for a colour image: Fogg 1989, cat. no. 1). Our 
thanks to Sam Fogg for providing a copy of this publica- 
tion. For the use of curtains on templon screens in the Tur 
‘Abdin region, see Szymaszek 2012-2013. We owe this 
reference to the kindness of Dr Mat Immerzeel. 
^ Baldwin Smith 1918, 58-59. 
'The painter has not understood how to depict the angled 
return of the plinth, and the masonry extends beyond the 
top of the plinth. 
This scene on the Sancta Sanctorum box includes other com- 
paranda, such as the pose of Joseph, and the mattress on 
which the Virgin rests, while the scene of the Baptism includes 
the semicircle of sky with the manus dei and the descending 
dove (Morey 1926; Cristina Pantanella in Bagnoli/Klein/ 
Mann 2011, 36-37, cat. no. 13, and plate on p. 4). 
10 Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. Gr. 1613: Der 
Nersessian 1940-1941, 104-125; Ševčenko 1962, 245-276; 
idem 1972, 241-249; Zakharova 2011, 131-153, esp. 152. 
The Nativity in this Menologion does not include the magi, 
who occupy a separate illustration unrelated to the image 
in Or. 3372. 
7? [n Or. 3372 the Virgin has her front leg straight and her far 
leg acutely bent, a feature that occurs in Basil Is Menologion 
but not in the Lavra manuscript. This posture also occurs in 
the Nativity scene from the Salerno antependium from 
c. 1084. In Or. 3372 Joseph sits on a wooden stool, which 
is closer to the iconography in the Phokas Lectionary than 
in the Menologion. For the Phokas Lectionary, see Weitz- 
mann 1936; idem 1971, esp. 632-633. On the Nativity 
scene, see Buchthal 1939, 138. On a late eleventh or early 
twelfth century date, see Zakharova 2005, 178 n. 30, with 
references. For a proposed dating in the second quarter of 
the twelfth century, see Anderson 1992, 98. 
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he provided little support for dating them so late. 
He argued that the scene of the Four Evangelists 
was derived from a Greek prototype, since the fig- 
ures are arranged with Matthew on the left and 
John on the right, reading left to right as in Greek 
script (Pl. 3). Leroy admitted, however, that a 
grouping of four evangelists on the same page is 
rare in Byzantine painting. While he noted that 
such a grouping occurs in Early Christian art, for 
example in the Rossano Gospels, he overlooked its 
frequent occurrence in Armenian painting from the 
late tenth century on°. As for the three narrative 
scenes, detailed iconographic precedents were well 
established by the tenth century, and it is unclear 
why Leroy opted for the late twelfth. 

The Nativity lacks the customary Washing of 
the Child by the midwife or midwives (Pl. 5). It 
otherwise conflates imagery commonly connected 
with the Nativity and the Epiphany, including an 
Adoration of the Magi and an Adoration of the 
Shepherds, here represented by a single figure and 
three of his flock. It belongs to what Earl Baldwin 
Smith termed the ‘Byzantine Liturgical Type’ of 
the Nativity, one of the earliest extant examples of 
which occurs in the first decades of the eleventh 
century, in the mosaics of Hosios Loukas’. 

In Or. 3372 the Christ Child is not placed in a 
cave but on a brick or masonry plinth behind the 
Virgin, and is illuminated by a shaft of golden light 
that descends from a segmented circle of sky?. This 
accords with a Middle Byzantine model, while the 
plinth and several other elements can be found in 
pre-iconoclastic antecedents, notably the Sancta 
Sanctorum reliquary box’. The two angels standing 
behind the plinth in Or. 3372 is an unusual fea- 
ture, though a parallel occurs in the Menologion of 
Basil IL, which has been dated to the late tenth or 
early eleventh century (Pl. 6)!°. There are, though, 
differences between the Nativity scene in this 
Menologion and that in Or. 3372!!. Notable among 
these is the placement and posture of the Virgin: in 
the Menologion she is seated upright to the left of 
the plinth, whereas in Or. 3372 she adopts a semi- 
reclining pose on a mattress to the right of the 
composition, and she looks behind over her left 
shoulder (Pl. 9). This pose is best paralleled in the 
so-called Phokas Lectionary in the Skevophylakion 
of the Monastery of Great Lavra on Mount Athos, 
which Kurt Weitzmann attributed to eleventh-cen- 
tury Constantinople, though others have dated it to 
the twelfth century (Pls 7-8). These differences 
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PL 5. Nativity; London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 4b (photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 


Pl. 6. Nativity; Menologion of Basil Il; Vatican City, Gr. 1613, p. 271 (Courtesy of the Vatican Library, via 
Wikimedia Commons) 
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Pl. 7. Nativity; Phokas Lectionary; Mount Athos, Monastery of Great Lavra, Skevophylakion, fol. 114b 
(after Galavaris 1995, Pl. 120) 


PL. 8. Detail of PL 7. 
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Pl. 10. Baptism of Christ; London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 4b 
(photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 


are not sufficient, however, to suggest that the 
Nativity in Or. 3372 is late twelfth century, by 
which time the scene usually included the magi 
appearing on horseback at the top left, as in the 
mosaics of the Capella Palatina in Palermo, datable 
to the 1140s". 

The Baptism in Or. 3372 accords to one of the 
three principal early variants of this scene, in which 
the River Jordan resembles a vertical cone of water, 
with no hint of surrounding terrain or attempt at 
perspective (Pl. 10)“, 

Iconographic details in the Entry into Jerusalem 
in Or. 3372 — such as Christ riding side saddle fol- 
lowed by a crowd of disciples; boys climbing a tree 
to remove the branches; two boys spreading a gar- 
ment in the path of the ass; and a figure before the 
city gates carrying a child on the shoulder — can all 
be found in a well-known ivory of the so-called 


Painterly Group which is attributed to Constan- 
tinople and dated to the mid or second half of the 
tenth century, and which Weitzmann believed 
reflected the imagery of a tenth-century imperial 
lectionary (Pls 11-12)!. 


13 Schiller 1971, 65, Fig. 159. For a thirteenth-century exam- 
ple of the magi riding in from the top left that is from a 
Syriac milieu, almost certainly Mosul, see the Freer 'can- 
teen’ (Ecker/Fitzherbert 2012, Figs 1, 9). 

14 Schiller 1971, 134-136. This type was dubbed the ‘Cap- 
padocian' by Gabriel Millet. Leroy does not explain why 
he assigned a twelfth-century date; he may have been 
thinking of earlier studies such as Josef Strzygowski's axiom 
that three angels did not occur in Baptism scenes until the 
twelfth century, though Millet had already shown that a 
trinity of angels appears as early as the ninth, and occurs in 
several manuscripts of the tenth century (Strzygowski 
1885; Millet 1916, 170-215, esp. 172; cf. Baldwin Smith 
1918, 71-84). 
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PL 11. Entry into Jerusalem (detail of Pl. 3; reversed); London, British Library, Or.3372, fol. 5a (photograph: 
Copyright © The British Library Board) 
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Pl. 12. Entry into Jerusalem; Staatliche Museen zu 
Berlin, Museum fiir Byzantinische Kunst inv. no. 1590 
(© Skulpturensammlung und Museum fiir Byzantinische 
Kunst, Staatliche Museen zu Berlin - Preuffischer 
Kulturbesitz / photographer: Jürgen Liepe) 
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The iconographic evidence does not, then, sup- 
port Leroy's late date for Or. 3372. On the con- 
trary, the best Byzantine parallels are from the 
second half of the tenth century. The division of 
the page into two vertical registers, with a thick 
gold border framing the paintings and separating 
the registers, harks back even earlier, as it occurs 
in the Paris copy of the Homilies of Gregory Nazi- 
anzus (Gr. 510), which has been dated to between 
879 and 883!6. By the Middle Byzantine period 
this division of the page was obsolete, and in Syr- 
iac painting recurs only rarely, a notable instance 
being in Berlin Staatsbibliothek Sachau 304 
(Pl. 27), a manuscript intimately connected to 
Or. 33729, 

While Or. 3372 might have depended on a 
single, now lost, Byzantine model of the second 
half of the tenth century, it seems more of a pro- 
vincial fusion of Byzantine models and local taste. 
A tendency towards bilateral symmetry is not 
typical of metropolitan Byzantine miniatures, and 
the Nativity in Or. 3372 has a stiff monumental- 
ity more readily associated with provincial wall 
painting. This formality is evident in the sym- 
metrical arrangement of the angels in both the 
Nativity and the Baptism scenes in Or. 3372 
(Pl. 4). The arrangement seems to have been dic- 
tated not by the developing codes of Middle Byz- 
antine iconography, but by the predilections of 
the painter of Or. 3372. He liked flying angels, 
and he opted for both horizontal symmetry 
within a scene and vertical contrast between the 
two registers. In both registers there are flying 
angels symmetrically disposed: in the upper the 
angels swoop downwards and outwards, in the 
lower they rise upwards and inwards!?. An 
emphasis on symmetry is also evident in the 
placement of two trees, one at either end of the 
image, and it is worth noting that the monastery 
where Or. 3372 may well have been produced — 
Mar Gabriel — still preserves an early mosaic in 
which two trees flank a ciborium”. 

Even this cursory review of the art-historical evi- 
dence supports our first impression — that the figu- 
ral paintings of Or. 3372 have been dated too late. 
An earlier dating is also suggested by the rendering 
of the cross at the beginning of the volume (Pl. 2), 
as it differs from most other Syriac cross pages in 
two respects: one, the cross is not rendered in a 
mosaic of colours, but treated as if it were a gold 
and jewelled object (crux gemmata); two, the ‘spec- 


trum' colouring is composed of overlapping rhomb 
shapes rather than juxtaposed square tesserae. It is 
not, therefore, the ‘mosaic cross’ typical of Syriac 


15 Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Museum für Byzantinische 
Kunst, inv. no. 1590: Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 1930- 
1934, IL, 25, cat. no. 3, Pl. 1.3; Catalogue New York 1997, 
153-154, no. 99; Weitzmann 1971, 625-626, Fig. 6. For 
an assessment of Weitzmann's theory, see Zakharova 2005, 
a reference we owe to the kindness of Robert Nelson. The 
adult carrying a child is a female in the Berlin ivory, a male 
in Or. 3372. Christ's rather ‘mannered’ contrapposto pose 
does not occur in Or. 3372, which depicts Christ more as 
he is shown on the scene of the Entry into Jerusalem on 
one of the leaves of a tenth-century ivory triptych in Paris 
from the ‘Painterly Group’ (Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 
1930-1934, II, 25, cat. no. 4, Pl. 11.4); cf. the ivory in the 
British Museum (Dalton 1909, no. 23, Pl. XIV; Gold- 
schmidt/Weitzmann 1930-1934, II, 74, cat. no. 200, Pl. 
LXVI). However, the contrapposto pose of the boy at the 
top of the tree on the Berlin ivory is echoed in Or. 3372. 
Above the city walls on the Berlin ivory of the Entry into 
Jerusalem are small-scale buildings, which do not resemble 
the treatment in Or. 3372. However, another ivory of the 
‘Painterly Group’, which depicts the Raising of Lazarus, 
has architecture with domes (Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Museum für Byzantinische Kunst, inv. no. 598: Gold- 
schmidt/Weitzmann 1930-1934, IL, 28, cat. no. 14, Pl. 
IV.14). A closer parallel for the domes can be found on the 
so-called sceptre of Leo VI (r. 886-912), where there is 
some variation in the width of the domes, though it is not 
as extreme as in Or 3372 (Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, 
Museum für Byzantinische Kunst, inv. no. 2006: Gold- 
schmidt/Weitzmann, 1930-1934, II, 52-53, cat. no. 88, Pl. 
XXXV). Kathleen Corrigan (1978) places much store on 
its being a sceptre, though the museum identifies the object 
as the handle of a comb. For a wide-ranging discussion of 
the Entry into Jerusalem in Syriac manuscripts, see Schap- 
iro 1973, 504-508. 

16 Brubaker 1985. 

V [t occurs also in BL Add. 7169 (Leroy 1964, 350-366; 

PL 122.1; idem 1975-1976, Fig. 1), for which see below, 

note 68. Another example of paintings in two registers can 

be found in the Deir es-Za‘faran evangeliary (Leroy 1964, 

PL 131.2). A similar division of the painted page occurs in 

the probably late tenth-century Armenian manuscript MS 

697 in the Mekhitarist Library in Vienna (Buschhausen/ 

Buschhausen 1981), and in the ‘Second Etchmiadzin Gos- 

pels’ in Jerusalem (MS 2555), also attributed to the late 

tenth century (Buschhausen/Buschhausen 1981, 32). 

A pair of swooping angels occurs on the tenth-century 

Munich ivory of the koimesis (Goldschmidt/Weitzmann 

1930-1934, II, 25, cat. no. 1, Pl. I.1), and in eleventh- 

century copies of Gregory’s Homilies, though Christopher 

Walter (1971, 207) has emphasized how rare this theme is 

in Byzantine Baptism scenes. 

19 Hawkins/Mundell/Mango 1973. Bilateral symmetry is a 
feature of some Byzantine ivories depicting the Ascension 


of Christ. 
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manuscripts from the late twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries”. The use of rhombs to create a ‘spectral’ 
colouring is, by contrast, a feature found in the 
treatment of the arches in some canon tables in 
tenth- and eleventh-century Armenian manuscripts, 
and in the border of a miniature in the late ninth- 
or early tenth-century Byzantine evangeliary Vat. 
Gr. 1522”. 

An earlier dating suggested for Or. 3372 by the 
pictorial evidence is now confirmed by Sebastian 
Brock's re-reading of the colophon which indicates 
that the manuscript was produced in the first half 
of the eleventh century, probably in Tur 'Abdin?. 


2. THE SCRIBE EMMANUEL 


A re-examination of the script — an elegant and 
beautifully regular Estrangelo (Pls 13-14) — turns out 
to be of no immediate assistance in adjudicating on 
the date of the manuscript, given that examples of it 
can be found from the early eleventh to the thir- 
teenth century, with hardly any difference over time. 
Much more productive is a reconsideration of 


20 This cross is overlooked in Leroy's discussion of Or. 3372. 


Another example of this form of gold, bejewelled cross in 
a Syriac manuscript occurs in the enigmatic BL Add. 7169, 
which also has a cross in the ‘mosaic’ style and a braided 
border; the manuscript is possibly from the Tur ‘Abdin 
(Leroy 1964, 124, Pls 9.1, 10.1; and see note 68, below). 
On crosses in other Syriac manuscripts, see Leroy 1964, 
113-119, Pls 4-9; Hunt 1991, Figs 18, 28. 

See, for example, the late tenth-century Mekhitarist Vienna 
MS 697, fol. 1a (Buschhausen/Buschhausen 1981, Abb. 
35); Matenadaran cod. 2374, fol. 6a (dated A.D. 989), and 
the King Gagik Gospels, probably second quarter of the 
eleventh century (Jerusalem, Treasury of St James, MS 
2556). For Vat. Gr. 1522, see d'Aiuto/Morello/Piazzoni 
2000, 200. We would like to thank Professor Robert Nel- 
son for this reference. Rhombs are, however, also used for 
the border of the roundel enclosing a cross in Sachau 322, 
which is dated to A.D. 1240/41 (Leroy 1964, Pl. 6; Cata- 
logue New York 2016, 271, cat. no. 172). On this manu- 
script, see below notes 33-37 and Appendix 2. 

There is no iconographic or codicological evidence that the 
illuminated pages were subsequent additions. The cross 
page is on the verso (fol. 3b) of the last page of the lections 
(fol. 3a: Pls 1-2). 

A considerable number of Garshuni notes by ‘visitors’ who 
had viewed the manuscript are to be found on folios ár and 
142r, several of which are dated; one of these indicates that 
the manuscript was already in Aleppo in 1538, the place 
where it was purchased in 1826. 

For this name and its variants, see Palmer 1986, 58-61. 
Another English translation can be found in Palmer 1986, 
53. 
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the colophon, with its mention of the scribe Emma- 
nuel, and his two brothers who *had laboured with 
him in the illustration (b-surteh) and binding of the 
manuscript." Their names are given as Petros and 
Nihe, though Leroy misread the latter as Aha. Nei- 
ther name is particularly common, and so the iden- 
tification of Emmanuel, Petros, and Nihe as the 
three brothers with these names mentioned by Bar- 
hebraeus (1226-1286) in his Ecclesiastical History can 
be considered certain. Ironically, Leroy gave a refer- 
ence to the passage in Barhebraeus, but, perhaps due 
to his misreading of the name Nihe as Aha, he did 
not go on to make the link between it and the colo- 
phon”. 

The connection can best be seen by juxtaposing 
the colophon (PL. 15), which is written in a much 
smaller script than the main text, with the passage 
in Barhebraeus: 


BL Or. 3372, fol 135b 

There wrote this book of Lections of the Holy Gos- 
pel Emmanuel the sinner, nominally a monk. Let 
everyone who comes across (it) pray for him, and 
for Petros, the priest and monk, and Mar (?) 
Nihe,” the secular priest, his brothers, who 
laboured with him in the illumination of this 
book, and in its binding. 


Barhebraeus, Chronicon Ecclesiasticum (ed. Abbeloos/ 

Lamy 1872-1877, I, cols 417-419)? 
Patriarch Athanasius consecrated John bishop of the 
Monastery of Qartmin in 1299 of the Greeks [A.D. 
987/88], and he renewed the writing of estrangelo 
in Tur ‘Abdin that had been out of use for a hun- 
dred years. He learnt it from example(s) in books, 
and he taught it to his nephews. Perfect grace was 
granted to Emmanuel in writing, and in illumina- 
tion (sayyaruteh) to his brother Nihe. The bishop 
sent Petros their brother to Melitene, and he pur- 
chased parchment. Rabban Emmanuel wrote seventy 
bound volumes of the Peshitta, Syrohexapla and 
Harklean, and a volume of mimre in three columns. 
He donated the books, which have no comparison in 
the world, to the Monastery of Qartmin. 


The passage in Barhebraeus calls for a few com- 
ments. One is that the Peshitta, Syrohexapla, and 
Harklean manuscripts are all likely to have been 
lectionaries using these biblical versions. Second, 
John was in fact bishop of Tur ‘Abdin, and not just 
the Monastery of Qartmin, from which this notice 


in Barhebraeus is likely ultimately to derive. John's 
diocese is clear from the list of episcopal consecra- 
tions by Patriarch Athanasius Salhoyo (October 
986-1002/03) given by Michael the Syrian at the 
end of his Chronicles, although, according to 
Andrew Palmer, a date of c. 986 for John's episco- 
pal consecration may be about a decade too early”. 
Third, Palmer has made an illuminating study on 
the background to this revival of Estrangelo script 
mentioned by Barhebraeus, proposing that it origi- 
nated in the Melitene area, a topic we shall return 
to in Section 575, 


3. OTHER MANUSCRIPTS COPIED BY EMMANUEL 


Of the seventy manuscripts Barhebraeus claimed 
Emmanuel copied and donated to Qartmin Mon- 
astery, only seventeen seem to have been left in 
1169 (when they were rebound)”. Today, besides 
Or. 3372, only one other manuscript, currently at 
the Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate in Damascus 
(Ma'arret Saidnaya), is known that was definitely 
copied by Emmanuel, while uncertainty has sur- 
rounded another, now in Berlin, as it bears a later 
attribution to him. 


Damascus, Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate, MS 12/21 


This is a Gospel lectionary dated November A.D. 
1041. The manuscript, which lacks the first twelve 
quires, was formerly in Deir el-Za'faran. The colo- 
phon, on fols 201b and 202a, is in three sections, 
the first definitely, and the third (in the same 
script) very probably by Emmanuel, while the sec- 
ond is in a different, early Serto, hand (Pls 16-17). 
Philoxinos Yuhanna Dolabany and Ignatius 
Aphrem Barsaum gave the information from the 
colophon as follows??: 


Colophon 1 


There wrote this book of separate lections of the 
holy Gospel, Emmanuel the sinner, nominally a 
monk, deacon, nephew of John, bishop of the holy 
monastery of Qartmin (Q'RTMYN) and of Tur 
Abdin (BDYN). Let everyone who encounters and 
reads (it) pray for him for our Lord's sake, and for 
his parents, and for Petros, monk and priest, his 
brother in both body and spirit (pagranaya kit 
w-rubanaya), who toiled over the ornamentation 


(b-pa yuteb) of this book and its binding. 


Colophon 2 


It was written in the holy monastery (just) men- 
tioned, and collated twice against accurate copies. It 
was completed in the year one thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty three of the Greeks, and by (the reck- 
oning) of the Muslims (Tayyaye), four hundred and 
thirty three, on Tuesday, Latter Teshri (November). 


Colophon 3 


In two framed columns on fol. 202a (PL. 16); the 
first column, of thirty-six lines, gives in florid prose 
the pious purposes for which Deacon Theodore 
commissioned the manuscript: 


... There laid down this treasure full of lasting and 
spiritual life, I mean, the syntaxis, or ordering of 
Gospel Lections of the entire crowning cycle of the 
year in the holy and godly, that is, catholicos’ 
church in Tagrit, the city of God and Metropolis 
of the East, I mean the church known as ‘new’, 
(dedicated) to the name of the Bearer of God and 
of the Twelve holy Apostles, and of Mar 
Ahudemmeh, the holy apostle and martyr, which 
had been previously built through the godly provi- 
sion and as a result of the labour of his hands, 
Theodoros Ihibo the deacon, son of Margos, son of 
Yuhanon, in the days of the wakeful and eager 
Pastor, Mar Baselios the Fourth’', metropolitan of 
the city and of all the eastern region. 


2 Chabot 1899-1910, III, 468. 

27 Palmer (1986, 53) does not give a reason for suggesting a 
later date, but it is perhaps because his name comes quite 
late in the list of episcopal consecrations by Patriarch Atha- 
nasius. 

28 Palmer 1986; idem 1989, 68-89. 

2 Barsaum 1964, 93. The wording does not, however, 
entirely preclude the possibility that there were other man- 
uscripts copied by Emmanuel that did not require rebind- 
ing. 

3 Dolabany 1994, 6; Barsaum 2008, 52-53 (considerably 

more fully; thus Dolabany does not mention Petros). Dola- 

bany’s main points are summarized in René Lavenant’s 

French translation of the Catalogue of the Syrian Ortho- 

dox Patriarchate, in ParOr 19 (1994), 606 (though the 

A.D. date is wrongly given there as 1042, and not 1041). 

This is evidently the same manuscript as that cited by Bar- 

saum 2003, 153 (where the date is given as 1046; this was 

then corrupted to 1064 in Fiey 1963, 322 n. 145). 

The colophon thus supports Michael the Syrian’s date for 

his consecration against the later date given by Barhe- 

braeus. 
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Pl. 13. London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 71a (photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 
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PL 14. London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 70b (photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 
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PL 15. 
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Colophon; London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 135b (photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 


The colophon continues with a eulogy of Theo- 
doros' profession (a merchant) and notable family 
background; also how he had “built and adorned 
churches", as well as commissioning (sam) the pre- 
sent manuscript. An additional note in the same 
hand, but outside the framed colophon on fol. 
202a, states the lections had been collected and set 
in order by the priest ‘Abdaloho, son of ‘Adi of 
‘Azizuno, of the Karmo family (Karmawoyo)?". 

On fol. 202b there are traces of an illuminated 
cross-page (Pl. 19). It features not a crux gemmata 
of the type found in Or. 3372, but a simple cross 
on a single step, set against the plain parchment 
ground, with text from Psalm 44:5 placed vertically 
in the four sectors around the cross. The composi- 
tion has a wide frame with a roundel in each of the 
four corners. The cross and frame are formed from 
a three-braid interlace, with the braids having slight 
gradations in colour: 1. orange/yellow/white; 2. 
purple/pink/white; 3. green/white. Similar braid- 
ing, with a similar range of colours, occurs in 
Sachau 304. 

Initially puzzling is that the text is in mirror 
reverse. The explanation, however, is that the image 
is not the original painting, but an offset from the 
cross-page that would have been painted on the fac- 
ing page, though it appears that this is no longer 
extant. This type of offset most frequently occurs 
when a painting is subject to damp or water dam- 
age. Damage of this sort affected Damascus MS 
12/21, as one can see from the double-spread with 
the colophons (fols 201b-202a; Pls 16-17). There 
is a large patch of stain in the centre; part of the 
text is smudged and faint, and a section of the bor- 
der on fol. 202a has offset onto fol. 201b. A sense 
of the appearance of the original cross-page can be 
gleaned by flipping the image horizontally (Pl. 18). 

A cross on one or more steps became a common 
feature of cross-pages in Syriac manuscripts. In 
contrast to the earliest surviving Syriac cross-pages 
where the cross was set in a roundel, in manuscripts 
from the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries the 
composition was invariably set in a large rectangu- 
lar frame?. Many of these frames are braided, but 
the crosses in most cases are of the mosaic type 
referred to earlier rather than braided as in the 
Damascus manuscript’. Parallels to the cross-page 
in the Damascus manuscript can be found in three 
manuscripts from Tur ‘Abdin. Two of these, BnF 
MSS Syr. 30 and Syr. 41, are associated with Qart- 
min, and were written in the last decades of the 


twelfth century by the same scribe, Rabban Simeon, 
who also painted their cross-pages?. The third 
manuscript, Berlin Sachau 322, is dated A.G. 
1552/A.D. 1240/41 and was produced in Salah in 
Tur 'Abdin. Its cross-page has the same arrange- 
ment of text as the cross-page in the Damascus 
manuscript 5, and its frame is similarly wide 
(PI. 56). 

To judge from what Leroy admitted was a lim- 
ited selection of Syriac cross-pages, the example in 
the Damascus manuscript is the earliest of the type, 
and the earliest to use Psalm 44:5 — a hundred and 
fifty years earlier than Syr. 30 and Syr. 41, and 
almost exactly two hundred years than Sachau 
322%. It is perhaps rash to suggest that Petros orig- 
inated the type, but his work might have been an 
important source for the tradition in Tur 'Abdin, 
especially, since Sachau 322 has enough affinities 
with the work of Emmanuel to suggest strong local 
continuity (see Appendix 2). 


Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, MS Sachau 304 


This is an illuminated Gospel lectionary which 
contains a note of A.G. 1697/A.D. 1385/86, by 
Najmo bar 'As'ar of Gaslona stating that “There 
wrote this holy Gospel book Emmanuel, monk and 
deacon, nephew of John, bishop of the holy Mon- 
astery of Qartmin and Tur ‘Abdin [sic]". 

The contents, however, contain a number of 
specifically East Syriac commemorations which 
pose a problem for this attribution?*: either one 
must suppose that Emmanuel happened to be cop- 
ying from an East Syriac lectionary and was so con- 
centrating on his calligraphy that he did not notice 


32 For the Syrian Orthodox in Tagrit, see Fiey 1963, 289- 
342; Harrak 2001, 11-40. 

?5 Leroy 1964, 113-114. BL Add. 14591, sixth century, has 

a rectangular frame but the main body of the cross is set 

inside a circle (Leroy 1964, 114, PI. 3.1). 

There are few known braided crosses; but see that in an 

undated manuscript, BnF Syr. 70 (Leroy 1964, Pl. 4.2). 

55 Leroy 1964, 120-121, 254-256, Pls 4.1, 7.2. The braided 
frame of BnF Syr. 41 has roundels in its four corners. 

56 Leroy 1964, 121, Pl. 6, Fig. 1. See Leroy 1964, 120 for 
manuscripts such as Sachau 322 where there is more than 
one cross-page. The same arrangement of text is found on 
the cross-page in BnF Syr. 40, which was produced near 
Edessa in 1190 (Leroy 1964, 120, PL. 4.3). 

Y Leroy 1964, 119-121. 

98 "The manuscript was one of those used by Jean-Maurice 
Fiey (1963, 28) for his study ‘Le sanctoral syrien...’, where 
he dates it “au minimum du XIIIe”. 
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Pl. 16. Colophon; Damascus, Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate, MS 12/21, fol. 202a 
(photograph: By permission of the Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate) 
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Pl. 17. Colophon; Damascus, Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate, MS 12/21, fol. 201b 
(photograph: By permission of the Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate) 
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Pl. 18. Damascus, Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate, MS 12/21, fol. 202b (the image has been reversed to convey 
how the text on the original painting on fol. 203a would have read) 
(photograph: By permission of the Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate) 
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PL. 19. Damascus, Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate, MS 12/21, fol. 202b 
(photograph: By permission of the Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate) 
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Pl. 20. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 304, fol. 12a, beginning of the fourth quire (photograph: © SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 
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PL 21. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 304, fol. 11b, end of the third quire (photograph: © SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 


that such bêtes noires for the Syrian Orthodox as 
Barsauma of Nisibis were among those commemo- 
rated; or, much more likely, he had been commis- 
sioned to copy the lectionary by a patron from the 
Church of the East. 

Carl Eduard Sachau suggested a thirteenth-cen- 
tury date for Sachau 304, on the basis of the simi- 
larity of the script to that of Sachau 322, which is 
dated A.G. 1552/A.D. 1240/41 (Pls 24-25; see 
Appendix 2)°?. Sachau's dating has been followed 
by almost all scholars, and Leroy concluded that 
the attribution to Emmanuel was mere guess-work 
on the part of Najmo, and that the manuscript 
belonged to the first half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Palmer, however, has argued that Najmo’s 
attribution was in all probability based on the dam- 
aged original colophon, for Najmo noted that parts 
of the manuscript had been burnt and that he had 
re-bound what remained. Palmer thus convincingly 
dated Sachau 304 to the eleventh century’. 

In fact, the script and ductus of Sachau 304 are 
strikingly similar to the hand of Or. 3372 and 
Damascus 12/21 (Pls 22-24). All three manuscripts 
are written in a very dark black ink of similar thick- 
ness, intensity, and sheen, and Sachau 304 and 
Or. 3372 have quire numbers decorated in compa- 
rable fashion, inset in decorated medallions, though 
there are differences we shall return tof“. The two- 
column format is the same, though the British 


3 Sachau 1899, no. 14, 27-32; however, he added the pro- 
viso, "sie kann aber auch älter sein". 

^ Leroy 1964, 367-371. A late twelfth or thirteenth century 
date was accepted, for example, by Baumstark 1913; Mon- 
neret de Villard 1940, 91 (mid thirteenth century); Bal- 
icka-Witakowska 1999, 1; Catalogue Berlin 2006, 41, 
no. 3. 

^! Palmer 1989, 71-74; idem 1986, 57 n. 73. Sachau (1899, 

27) wondered whether the monks who Najmo said tried to 

burn the volume were incensed by its East Syriac refer- 

ences. 

For the quire markers in Sachau 304, see Leroy 1964, 

Pl. 13. 

'The images in Sachau 304 were extensively used by Millet 

for his iconographic studies (1916). Leroy was only able to 

study them from a black-and-white microfilm. 

^. Balicka-Witakowska 1999. See also Baumstark 1913. 

^ Leroy 1964, Pl. 126.4. 

46 Gold is also used for some of the headings in Or. 3372. 
These ‘rubric’ headings are usually in three lines: in several 
instances (fols 38a, 39a, 40b) they are all written in red ink, 
but the middle line is outlined in gold; in other instances, 
such as fol. 80a, they are all gold; in others red only (for 
example, fols 95a, 96a, 97b). 
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Library manuscript is slightly smaller in all dimen- 
sions, even allowing for the fact that the text block 
was trimmed when it was given a European bind- 
ing (see Table 1). 

The paintings in Sachau 304 and Or. 3372 
belong broadly to the same stylistic family — a low- 
horizon viewpoint with large, stiff figures, with 
rigid puppet-like gestures, painted against the plain 
ground of the parchment, and no indication of a 
landscape ground?. It has already been suggested 
that the paintings of Or. 3372 owed a debt to Byz- 
antine painting, and this appears to be the case also 
with Sachau 304. Four images are used to illustrate 
a narrative of the Dream of Constantine and the 
Discovery of the True Cross; they occur in two 
registers on two facing pages (fols 162b-163a: 
Pls 26-27). However, the images do not read from 
right to left, as one would expect in a Syriac manu- 
script, but from left to right. This anomaly is best 
explained if the ultimate source was a Greek manu- 
script, and Ewa Balicka-Witakowska has argued 
that there must have been a more heavily illustrated 
cycle of miniatures in a Byzantine model that influ- 
enced Sachau 304, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, early European illustrations of the Legend of 
the True Cross, such as the Wessobrunn Prayer- 
book from the early ninth century. 

In Sachau 304 several of the paintings are not in 
frames, but interspersed with text. In a single 
instance (fol. 162b: Pl. 27), two horizontal paint- 
ings are stacked one above the other, with a narrow 
frame running around and between the images, an 
arrangement similar to that used in the British 
Library manuscript (Pls 3-4). 

There are, however, significant differences that 
clearly point to two different hands. The paintings 
in Or. 3372 are finer in multiple respects. The fig- 
ures are taller and more slender, and yet occupy less 
of the height of the picture frame than those in 
Sachau 304. The pigments in Or. 3372 are more 
vibrant, and the inclusion of orange lightens the 
palette considerably, and there is a greater use of 
gold, which is also more lustrous than in Sachau 
304^6, There is greater detailing, for example in the 
folds of cloth, and in the framing bands of the 
stacked images. 

The differences can be seen by comparing several 
figures. Both Joseph from Or. 3372 and St Peter 
from Sachau 304 sit on a low stool with a rectangu- 
lar frame (Pls 29-30). St Peter's stool has two steps, 
but the painter has fumbled the perspective, and 


ee 
Pl. 22. London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 85a 
(photograph: Copyright € The British Library Board) 


PI. 23. Damascus, Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate, MS 
12/21, fol. 201b (photograph: By permission of the 
Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate) 


St Peter perches precariously. There are marked dif- 
ferences in the rendering of the hair, face, and hands 
between the two manuscripts. Peter’s hair sits atop 
his head like a stiff wig, or, as Leroy more reverently 
remarked, like a skullcap (“calotte”). In Or. 3372 
Joseph’s hair has a central parting, and sits more 
comfortably on the head. The treatment of St Peter's 
face in Sachau 304 lacks the fine highlighting char- 
acteristic of Or. 3372, where the faces are distinc- 
tively modelled, the cheeks enlivened with a circle of 
rouge, and white highlights used to emphasize the 
nose and sometimes the eyebrows, which are further 
underlined in red*. In Sachau 304 St Peter's left 
hand rests on the cushion like a great crustacean 
claw, whereas in Or. 3372 Joseph’s hand, while 
large, has fingers rendered with some sense of pro- 
portion and delicacy. Comparison of Christ extending 
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Pl. 24. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 304, fol. 26a 
(photograph: © SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 
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PL 25. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 322, fol. 73b 
(photograph: € SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 


an arm in the Harrowing of Hell in Sachau 304 with 
St John Baptizing Christ from Or. 3372 confirms 
how inept the painter of Sachau 304 was in render- 
ing hands, though even more egregious is his render- 
ing of Christ's arms (Pls 31-32). They are as short 
and stubby as the Baptist's are perhaps unduly long. 
There is an elongated elegance in the depiction of a 
winged angel in Or. 3372 that contrasts with the 
stocky appearance of his counterpart in Sachau 304 
(Pls 33-34). We are clearly not dealing with the same 
painter. 

These examples also exemplify the differences in 
the rendering of costume in the two manuscripts. 


47 Some attempt at this type of modelling of the faces can be 
found on Sachau 304, fol. 162b, but the white is grey and 
faint and the red is a dull brick and faint. 
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Table 1: Comparison of known MSS copied by Emmanuel 


BL MS Or. 3372 


Lectionary 
Material Parchment 
Number of folios 142 
Size of folio 35.5 x 24 
Size of text block 24 x 17 
No. of columns 2 
Width of each column 8.6 
Width of gutter between col- 1.4 
umns 
Height of line, approx. 0.4 
Interlinear spacing 0.4 


26 x 17.8 (fol. 3a) 
Leroy says 4a 


Size of full-page miniature 


Scribe 


Figurative painter 


Signed Emmanuel 


Nihe 


Nihe, and Petros [?} 


Petros 


Illuminator 
Original binder 
Place 

Date 


Quires Quinternions 

Kurras-roundels Begin and end of each 
quire 

Script Estrangelo 

Number of lines per page 26 

Number of columns 2 


Attrib. here to Qartmin 


Sachau 304 Damascus, Syr.Orth. 
Pat. MS 12/21 
Lectionary Lectionary 
Parchment Parchment 
195 205 
40 x 28 42 x 28 
28.5 x 20 28.5 x 20.5 
2 2 
9.2 9.5 (left), 9.0 (right) 
15 2 
0.6 1 
0.6 0.5 


26 x 19 (fol. 106.1b) | 28.5 x 19.7 (fol. 202b) 


Quinternions Not known 
Begin and end of each Not known 
quire 
Estrangelo Estrangelo 
22-24 or 25 25-27 
2 2 
Ascribed to Emmanuel Signed Emmanuel 
Attrib. here to Petros n/a 
and another painter 
Attrib. here to Petros Petros 
Probably Petros Petros 
Attrib. here to Qartmin Qartmin 


A.G. 1353 / A.D. 1041 


In Sachau 304 the folds are a swirl of lines and 
shapes with no clear sense of the gravitational fall 
of cloth. In Or. 3372, on the other hand, the cos- 
tumes are more highly modelled, with long, liques- 
cent lines in a paler shade of the colour of the cloth, 
and sometimes in white, providing a rhythmic full- 
ness to the fall of cloth??. 
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The swaddling clothes held by the angels are gold, with the 
folds indicated by very fine black lines. 

Koehler 1941, esp. 70; Nelson 1983. The ‘damp-fold style’ 
helped transform Romanesque painting in Europe in the 
twelfth century. 
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Several elements in Or. 3372 — for example the 
oval highlights on the lower part of the Virgin’s robe 
(PL. 9), the stack of v-shaped ‘catenary’ folds seen in 
the lower part of St John the Baptist’s yellow robe 
(Pl. 32) or in the blue robe of the angel flying above 
him (Pl. 4), and the zig-zag hem of the mantle worn 
by the angel standing to the right of the baptized 
Christ (Pl. 34) — are typical of what Wilhelm Koe- 
hler aptly termed the ‘damp-fold style’, which origi- 
nated in Byzantium in the second half of the tenth 
century?. The Syriac painter has appropriated these 
pictorial devices without, however, using them to 
convey the body underneath the robes, which was a 
fundamental contribution of this style. 


These comparisons can be multiplied, but they 
should suffice to indicate that the painter of Sachau 
304 was a less gifted artist than the painter of 
Or. 3372. The family history allows us to propose 
attributions. 


4. A FAMILY AT WORK 


Or. 3372 was almost certainly one of the seventy 
manuscripts that the scribe Emmanuel dedicated to 
the Abbey of Qartmin. Its four figural scenes were 
executed by a single painter, whereas the illumina- 
tion may have been made by several artists. One of 
these was responsible for the framed cross at the 
beginning of the manuscript (Pl. 2), and an indica- 
tion that this was the artist who painted the figural 
scenes can be found in the two panels of interlace 
at the top of the cross-page, and in the interlace 
frame which divides the figurative scenes on fol. 4b 
(Pls 3-4, 35-37). In both instances the interlace is 
two-strand and monochrome, and the line is 
slightly unsteady, especially when compared with 
some of the three-braid interlace elsewhere in 
Or. 3372 (PL. 38). As Nihe is credited in the colo- 
phon of Or. 3372 with helping his brothers with 
the "illustration" (surteh) and is noted by Barhe- 
braeus for his *perfect grace" as a painter, we can 
attribute the figural painting with confidence to 
Nihe, and by extension also the cross-page. 

Much of the remainder of the illumination — the 
mostly braided panels that divide the lections in 
Or. 3372 (Pls 39, 41) and the kurras markers at the 
beginning and end of each quire (Pls 45-46) — can 
be attributed to Nihe's brothers Emmanuel and 
Petros, for the colophon states that Nihe's brothers 
"laboured with him in the illumination of this 
book, and in its binding". Petros may possibly have 
been the principal illuminator, first because quire 
markers are most pertinent to a binder and, second, 
because he is credited with "the ornamentation 
(b-pa’yuteh)” and binding of the Damascus MS 
12/21. That presumably included the cross-page 
(Pl. 19), which, as we have seen, has affinities with 
some of the three-strand interlace work in Or. 3372. 

There is no written record of who illuminated 
Sachau 304, but some of its best illumination is 
closely related to work in Or. 3372, even if the 
materials seem poorer and there is little use of gold 
(Pls 39-42). Correspondences between some quire 
markers in Or. 3372 and in Sachau 304 suggest 
that Petros may have played a lead hand in the 


illumination of both manuscripts (Pl. 45, 47), even 
though Najmo bar 'As'ar of Gaslona's note in 
Sachau 304 makes no mention of an illuminator. 

On the other hand, there are enough differences 
between some of the quire markers to suggest the 
involvement of an artist who had played no part in 
Or. 3372, just as there was clearly a different figu- 
rative painter. The majority of the quire markers on 
facing pages in both manuscripts — one on the last 
page of a quire, the other on the first page of the 
succeeding quire — form corresponding pairs that 
are, in most cases, symmetrical in form, decoration, 
and size (Pls 45-46)*°. Those in Or. 3372 are all 
roundels, whereas in Sachau 304 sixty per cent are 
roundels, and the remainder are rectangles or 
polygonal stars or composite geometrical forms 
(Pls 48-50), and, unlike those in Or. 3372, they do 
not always form matching pairs (Pls 49-50). The 
increased variety of forms in Sachau 304 represents 
a different sensibility that presages the miscellany 
of forms found in a thirteenth-century manuscript 
from the Tur ‘Abdin, Sachau 322 (Pl. 55; see 
below, Appendix 2). 

There are also differences in the position of the 
quire markers in the two eleventh-century manu- 
scripts: in Or. 3372 the marker is always centred 
on the column closest to the gutter, whereas in 
Sachau 304 it is often shifted towards the column 
closest to the fore-edge; with the result that it is not 
centred on either of the columns, nor is it centred 
on the intercolumnar space (Pls 13-14, 20-21). The 
different approach to positioning the marker and 
the use of a greater variety of shapes for the kurras 
might indicate that Petros had become more adven- 
turous and less fastidious over time, or, more likely, 
that there was another person, perhaps of a younger 
generation, who took over some of the work?!. 

Who painted the figural scenes in Sachau 304 is 
unclear. One of the few discernible parts of the 
image on fol. 2a is the hand of the Virgin, and this 
is so much more finely painted than the hands in 
some of the other scenes in this manuscript that we 


The symmetry is disrupted, of course, by the different 
number of the quire, which occupies the centre of the 
marker. In at least one instance in both Or. 3372 and 
Sachau 304 one of the roundels is much larger than its 
facing match (see Pls 20-21). 

Unfortunately, it has not been possible to study the 
Damascus manuscript in person and there is no record of 
its kurras markers. 
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PI. 26. Dream of Constantine and Excavation of the crosses; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 304, fol. 163a 
(photograph: € SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 
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PL. 27. Interrogation of the Jews and Proofing of the crosses; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 304, fol. 162b 
(photograph: © SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 
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PI. 28. Last Supper and Anointing of Jesus; Berlin, Staatsbiblothek, Sachau 304, fol. 90b 
(photograph: € SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 


Pl. 29. Christ washing the feet of Peter; 
Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 304, fol. 89a 
(photograph: © SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 


can confidently attribute it to a different artist??. In 
all likelihood this was a senior figure, and could 
have been Petros or Emmanuel himself. Petros, we 
have suggested, might have painted some of the 
interlace work in Or. 3372 and Sachau 304 
(Pls 39-40); whoever did that work was not the 
artist responsible for a panel of markedly different 
three-braid interlace in Sachau 304 (Pl. 44). This 
panel is coarser: the ‘strands’ are wider and do not 
read as continuous braids, but as a series of rectan- 
gles, and they lack the subtle gradations in colour- 
ing. It is as inept a derivation of work in Or. 3372 
(Pl. 43) as the figural painting in Sachau 304 is of 
Nihe’s work. If we are correct in attributing the 
finer interlace work in Sachau 304 to Petros, Petros 
cannot have illuminated this coarse panel, and, 
since this panel forms an integral part of the figural 
painting on fol. 90b (Pl. 28), it argues against 


Pl. 30. Joseph, detail from the Nativity; London, British 


Library, Or. 3372, fol. 4a (photograph: Copyright © 
The British Library Board) 


Petros being the figurative painter behind the bulk 
of paintings in Sachau 304. We can conclude that 
another, unnamed artist was involved, working in 
a style that was a clumsy derivative of Nihe's?. We 
do not know, however, when Nihe ceased to work 
with his brothers, or when this less able painter 
joined the team, especially as the only dated manu- 
script of the three — Damascus MS 12/21 which 


?? Leroy 1964, PI. 125, Fig. 1. 

5 Alternatively, it is possible that the paintings were by the 
scribe, Emmanuel, though in the medieval Syriac tradition 
scribe and figural painter were often different people. Some 
of the paintings form unusual blocks on the page around a 
section of text, and there was clearly a close coordination 
between scribe and the painter, but whether this indicates 
that scribe and painter were the same person or two artists 
working closely together is difficult to say. In the very late 
twelfth century a Rabban Simeon was responsible for the 
script and the painted cross-page in two manuscripts asso- 
ciated with the region of Qartmin: Paris, BnF MSS Syr. 41 
and Syr. 30 (Leroy 1964, 254-257). 
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PL. 31. Harrowing of Hell; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, 
Sachau 304, fol. 106(2)a 


(photograph: € SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 


dates from A.D. 1041 — contains no figural illustra- 
tions™, 

John of Qartmin’s nephews must have produced 
many of their manuscripts for Qartmin, as Barhe- 
braeus claims Emmanuel donated seventy to the 
monastery, but they were not averse to working for 
other patrons, even if, as in the case of Sachau 304, 


they were East Syriac. 


55 Palmer suggests that he should be identified with Athana- 
sius Hoye/Nihe who became Bishop of Arsamosat some 
time between A.D. 1004 and 1030, and eventually ended 
up as Patriarch (1057-1062); this, however, is problematic, 
since Michael the Great states in his Chronicle that Atha- 
nasius Hoye came from the Monastery of Mor Aaron of 
Sinjar (Chabot 1899-1910, III, 470). 

55 Palmer 1986, 53; idem 1989, 71. 
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Pl. 32. St John the Baptist baptizing Jesus; London, 
British Library, Or.3372, fol. 4b 
(photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 


5. QARTMIN AND MELITENE 


Or. 3372, Damascus 12/21, and Sachau 304 
belonged to a ‘renewal’ of Estrangelo in the Tur 
‘Abdin that Barhebraeus credited to Bishop John in 
the late tenth and early eleventh century. He noted 
that the script had been defunct for more than a 
century, but Mor John was inspired to revive it by 
studying books, and he then taught his nephew 
Emmanuel, the scribe of our three manuscripts? 
The appeal of this account lies in the image of aspi- 
ration: the examination of ancient exemplars, the 
toil of scribal perfection, and the transmitting of a 
tradition. A priori there seems nothing problematic 
about the sequence, but Palmer has urged caution, 
especially as Barhebraeus may have relied on *a 
record at the Abbey of Qartmin, a source which 
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Pl. 33. Angel, detail from the Myrrhbearers; Berlin, 
Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 304, fol. 106(1)b 
(photograph: € SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 
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cannot be absolved of the charge of chauvinism" 
Nonetheless, the connection between Emmanuel 
and Qartmin is also to be found in the statement 
in The Book of Life that seventeen books left to the 
monastery in “the ‘testament’ (diatheke) of Emma- 
nuel the head scribe" had been renovated in 11697. 

How exactly one should interpret Barhebraeus' 
words that Mor John “renewed the writing of 
Estrangelo in Tur ‘Abdin that had been out of use 
for a hundred years" is, however, far from clear. 
Around the turn of the millennium three scripts 
were in use by Syrian Orthodox scribes: two of 
these were forms of Estrangelo — the older with the 
letters he, waw, and mim left open, and the more 
recent where these letters have closed forms; the 
third was the more cursive script known as Serto, 
though in its earlier form, as the present style only 
appeared in about the twelfth century. Or. 3372 


PI. 34. Angel, detail from John Baptizing Jesus; 
London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 4b 
(photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 


and Sachau 304 make it clear that it was the older, 
‘open’ type of Estrangelo that was revived. But two 
further matters remain unclear: what does “in Tur 
"Abdin" imply and what were John’s exemplars? 
Examples of the ‘open’ form of Estrangelo are 
known from manuscripts produced in other regions, 
not far in date from the time of Bishop John. They 
strongly suggest that “in Tur ‘Abdin” means that the 
revival was local to Tur ‘Abdin — not that it was in 
Tur ‘Abdin that a general revival had taken place. 
Unfortunately there are no dated manuscripts from 
Tur ‘Abdin from the tenth century on which to 
verify this. There are, nonetheless, a number of dated 


56 Palmer 1986, 56-57. 
5 The passage from The Book of Life is quoted by Barsaum 
1964, 93. 
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Pl, 35. London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 3b (photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 
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PL 36. London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 3b 
(photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 
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PL. 37. London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 4b 
(photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 
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Pl. 38. London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 15a (photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 


inscriptions which are potentially of assistance’. 
Open forms occur in inscriptions from Qartmin 
itself for 887/96 [B11] and 1031-c. 1035 [B12], 
while from elsewhere in Tur 'Abdin there are tenth- 
century examples from 911 or 914 [A10], 932 
[A12], and 934/35 [A13]. It is only from Mardin 
itself that a dated inscription from the tenth century 
that is not in Estrangelo is to be found [A13, dated 
961]. Although this evidence is meagre, there is 


?8 Palmer 1987. 
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nothing to contradict the possibility that Estrangelo 
might have fallen out of use in Tur ‘Abdin for a 
maximum of six decades during the tenth century. 
What is clear is that the open Estrangelo subsequently 
continued to be used regularly in inscriptions from 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

From the eleventh and well into the thirteenth 
century, both the open and closed forms of Estran- 
gelo are found, primarily in lectionaries. Although 
the closed forms feature more commonly, some of 
the scripts using the open forms are remarkably 
similar to Emmanuel’s. For example, Sachau 322 


PI. 41. London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 85a 
(photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 


PI. 39. London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 141b 
(photograph: Copyright € The British Library Board) 


(photograph: € SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 


Pl. 40. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 304, fol. 106(1) 
a (photograph: © SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 
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PI. 43. London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 37a 
(photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 


Pl. 44. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 304, fol. 90b, 
rotated ninety degrees counterclockwise 


(photograph: © SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 


Pl. 45. Quire marker; London, British Library, Pl. 46. Quire marker; London, British Library, 
Or. 3372, fol. 121a, beginning of quire 13 Or. 3372, fol. 120b, end of quire 12 
(photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) (photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 
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PL 47. Quire marker; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau PL. 48. Quire marker; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 
304, fol. 191a (photograph: © SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 304, fol. 170b (photograph: € SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 
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Pl. 49. Quire marker; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau PL. 50. Quire marker; Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 
304, fol. 151a (photograph: € SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 304, fol. 150b (photograph: € SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 


which was produced in the Tur ‘Abdin in 1240/41 
shows enough affinities in script to Sachau 304 
that Carl Eduard Sachau was prompted, as we have — 
seen, to date Sachau 304 to the thirteenth century _ Palmer 1989, 73, 79, Table B for a comparison of hands. 


BR For a colour reproduction of Sachau 322, see Catalogue 
(Pls 24-25). The affinities extend to layout and Berlin 2006, 39-40, no. 2; Catalogue New York 2016, 
illumination suggesting that the products of 271, no. 172. The entire manuscript is available on-line: 
Emmanuel and his brothers provided a model for http://digital.staatsbibliothek-berlin.de/dms/werkansicht/? 


JOE PPN-PPN66400010X&DMDID-DMDLOG. 0000. 
several centuries; indeed, Emmanuel, as head At 45 x 32 cm, Sachau 322 is a little larger than the 


scribe, may have played a role in training a later three manuscripts linked to Emmanuel: see above, p. 58, 
generation (see Appendix 2)”. Table 1. 
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If the revival in the late tenth and early eleventh 
century was limited to Tur ‘Abdin, as seems the 
most likely, then it would be important to identify 
what sort of exemplars from elsewhere were used by 
Bishop John. Palmer has suggested Melitene as a 
source: Melitene had seen an influx of West Syrians 
in the second half of the tenth century, and several 
new monastic foundations following its re-conquest 
by the Byzantines®, and it was to Melitene that 
Bishop John sent Nihe's brother Petros to purchase 
parchment. 

As confirmation of Melitene's influence, Palmer 
pointed to a phenomenon in BL Add. 12139, 
which is dated A.G. 1311/A.D. 999-1000: on fol. 
84a there is a sudden shift in the third line from 
the bottom from closed to open Estrangelo script 
(Pl. 53)9!. However, there are at least two issues 
with this suggestion: first, the less even character of 
the open script, especially compared with the neat 
closed Estrangelo of the earlier part, suggests that 
the scribe was adopting a script to which he was 
less accustomed; secondly, Add. 12139 is of uncer- 
tain provenance. More relevant for the present pur- 
pose is another lectionary, dated 994, which was 
written in the Monastery of the Forty Martyrs, near 
Melitene, where the open Estrangelo script is the 
work of a much more practiced hand. Juxtapos- 
ing this manuscript and Sachau 304 (Pls 51-52)9, 
one can see that the two scripts are remarkably 
similar, with Emmanuel’s differing only in some 
small details, 

While the present evidence does not allow for 
certainty, it seems very possible that the open form 
of Estrangelo ceased to be used for monumental 
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Palmer 1986, 37, 53-54, 57; idem 1989, 71, cf. 64-65. On 
the Syriac immigration into the region of Melitene, and the 
cultural efflorescence of the regions, see Dagron 1976, esp. 
195-196. See also Dagron 1976, 197 for a list of Syriac 
manuscripts produced in Melitene. 

Palmer 1986, 53-58; idem 1989, 74. This change of script 
had already been noted by Jan Pieter Nicolaas Land (1862, 
I, 81) and by John Gwynn (1893, 362-364.) See Wright 
1870-72, I, 154-159, and III, Pl. X for a reproduction of 
fol. 12b. 

Olim Jerusalem, St Mark's 25, now Damascus, Syrian 
Orthodox Patriarchate, MS 12/9: Hatch 1946, Pl. LXXVI. 
On the site of this monastery, see Dagron 1976, 192. 
Palmer 1989, 72. 

The most marked difference is perhaps in his sadhe and 
final nun; strikingly similar are the pointed samekh and the 
back-curving lower arm of waw. 
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PL 51. Damascus, Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate, MS 12/9 
(photograph: After Hatch 1946) 


Pl. 52. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 304, fol. 85a 
(photograph: € SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 


Pl, 53. London, British Library, Add. 12139, fol. 84a 
(photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 


inscriptions in Tur ‘Abdin in the second half of the 
tenth century, and that Bishop John looked to ear- 
lier exemplars and to Melitene for inspiration for 
his book hand. 

At the turn of the thirteenth century a Syriac 
lectionary (Paris, BnF Syr. 355) was sent from an 
unnamed monastery to Melitene for illustration, 


with a list of the scenes to be added9. This raises 
the question of whether two centuries earlier Meli- 
tene might have been a source of pictorial as well 
as scribal inspiration for Nihe and his brothers. The 
surviving evidence for Syriac painters in Melitene 
in the late tenth and eleventh centuries is, however, 
slight®. On the other hand, Syriac influence has 
been detected in a sizable group of eleventh-century 
illustrated Armenian manuscripts dubbed the 
‘Melitene Group'*". This connection certainly mer- 
its further investigation, particularly since the one 
known Syriac manuscript with strong affinities to 


5 Omont 1911; Leroy 1964, 268-280; Hunt 1991, 345; 
eadem 2001, 198; Snelders 2010, 175-176. The work was 
entrusted to Joseph, deacon of Melitene, under the supervi- 
sion of the bishop of Melitene. 

66 BL Add. 12139, dated A.D. 999-1000, includes a small 
image of the Annunciation, but the style bears little resem- 
blance to that of Or. 3372 or Sachau 304 (Fol. 57b: Leroy 
1964, Pl. 150, Fig. 3). The scribe of Add. 12139 — Roma- 
nos — may have been the scribe of Harvard Syr. 31 (Palmer 
1986, 55-56, n. 64), and this too has a marginal drawing, 
but it is not in either the style of Or. 3372 or of the Meli- 
tene style of Armenian manuscripts discussed in the follow- 
ing footnote. 

87 On the ‘Melitene Group’, see der Nersessian 1963, 1-6; 
Nordenfalk 1968; Schapiro 1973, 498-499; Izmailova 
1979, 21-102; Bezalel Narkiss in Narkiss/Stone 1979, 
36-40, and 168 n. 39 for a listing, to which should be 
added the Vehapar Gospels, on which see below; Sanjian 
1991, 53-56; Thomas F. Matthews in Catalogue New York 
1994, 63-65; Dickran Kouymjian: http://armenianstudies. 
csufresno.edu/faculty/kouymjian/articles/evolution.htm. 
Some of the ‘Melitene Group’ are now attributed to other 
centres, but this still leaves several with a documented ori- 
gin in Melitene or nearby. All the manuscripts — associated 
with priestly rather than royal patronage and, according to 
Narkiss (Narkiss/Stone 1979, 36), possibly derived from a 
single prototype — are linked by an extensive Christological 
cycle shaped more by liturgy than strict Gospel narrative. 
'The scenes tend to be clustered near the beginning of the 
manuscript, as full-page paintings. The paintings are more 
linear than painterly, with litde or no modelling, thin 
uneven washes of colour, and no use of gold, ultramarine 
or lead white. The figures are relatively large in scale; set- 
tings are minimal or non-existent; and the painting is 
mostly against the plain parchment. The scenes are usually 
set in low rectangular frames with wide, coloured borders, 
and there are examples of scenes stacked in two registers. 
Syriac influences on the group as a whole include (1) that 
the Armenian full-page miniatures are turned counter 
clockwise, so that instead of running across the page, the 
baseline of the painting runs parallel to the gutter of the 
book, which is a feature found in several extant Syriac 
manuscripts (see, for example, Vatican, MS Barberini Ori- 
ent. 118, dated A.D. 1092: Leroy 1964, 236-237, Pl. 55.1; 
BL Add. 7169: Leroy 1964, 350, Pl. 181.1); and (2) that 


the ‘Melitene Group’ may be much earlier than is 
usually thought°®. However, Melitene painting is 
unlikely to have played a formative role for Bishop 
John and his nephews, as the ‘Melitene Group’ is 
painted in what has been described as a ‘homely’ 
style, and certainly none of the known paintings 
from eleventh-century Melitene are as elaborate in 
composition, graceful in line, rich in materials and 
vibrant in colouring as Or. 33729. From this we 
can conclude that Bishop John and his nephews 
may have looked to Melitene for scribal models, 
but for pictorial inspiration they did not look 


the action in some of the scenes runs from right to left, as 
it does in much Syriac painting. The directionality of some 
of the Armenian ‘Melitene’ paintings thus follows that of 
a Syriac, rather than Armenian, text; indeed, in a related 
manuscript, the Vehapar Gospels’ (Erevan, Matenadaran 
10780), an inscription in Armenian reads in reverse (San- 
jian 1991, 54, Fig. 99a. On the ‘Vehapar Gospels’ or 'Gos- 
pels of the Catholicos’, see Matthews in Catalogue New 
York 1994, 63-65). 

Narkiss has suggested that there is an Early Christian link 
that connects the ‘Melitene Group’, Syriac painting and 
Cappadocian murals (Narkiss/Stone 1979, 40). While this 
might explain iconographic parallels, it cannot explain the 
codicological connections. 

All the defining features of the ‘Melitene Group’ — a litur- 
gically-based Christological cycle, the placement of images 
both within the manuscript and on the page, iconographic 
details, and the format, framing, and broad style of the 
paintings — can be found in one extant Syriac manuscript, 
BL Add. 7169 (Leroy 1964, 350-366). Leroy and others, 
notably Millet (1916), argued that the iconography of 
many of the scenes in Add. 7169 derive from Early Chris- 
tian archetypes, and André Grabar (1979) reached a com- 
parable conclusion about some of the stylistic features; 
cf. Balicka-Witakowska 1999. Leroy (1964, 124) also 
noted “paléochretienne” connections in the depiction of 
the cross in Add. 7169. However, Leroy was adamant that 
it should not be dated early, and opted for a date in the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. While Leroy’s dating has 
been generally accepted, it might repay closer study, espe- 
cially as Leroy’s sole argument is a highly debatable asser- 
tion that the trees in one miniature “appartiennent 4 la plus 
pure tradition ‘iranienne de l'époque abbaside étudiée par 
Stchoukine” (Leroy 1964, 365). Leroy, however, made no 
comparison to the Armenian manuscripts. The iconogra- 
phy of the Pentecost scene in Add. 7169 can be compared 
to that in Jerusalem, Patriarchal Library, MS 1924, fol. 6b, 
from the Monastery of Shukr Khandara in the Taurus 
Mountains south of Melitene, dated A.D. 1064 (Narkiss/ 
Stone 1979, 36). 

They display no evidence of damp-fold drapery, though 
this begins to appear in Armenian paintings such as those 
in the Gospels of King Gagik, which is datable to the sec- 
ond quarter of the eleventh century. For Byzantine influ- 
ence on the Gagik Gospels, see der Nersessian 1945, 118. 
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primarily to scriptoria active in Melitene, but to 
Byzantine models, some of them luxury products 
of relatively recent date". 


CONCLUSION 


Identifying the scribe of the Gospel lectionary BL 
Or. 3372 with the nephew of John bishop of Tur 
‘Abdin, who was consecrated bishop in 987/88, 
means that the manuscript must date from the turn 
or the first part of the eleventh century, and not, as 
has usually been assumed, to the thirteenth. The 
figural paintings were painted by Nihe, while the 
binding, which is now lost, was executed by Petros, 
the third member of this brotherly team mentioned 
by Barhebraeus. Emmanuel and Petros went on to 
create Damascus MS 12/21 in 1041. The colophon 
credits Petros with the binding and the illumina- 
tion, and Petros surely painted the cross-page in the 
Damascus manuscript (Pls 18-19). This cross-page 
differs markedly in iconography, style, and finesse 
from the cross-page in Or. 3372 (PL. 2), which one 
can confidently ascribe to Nihe. Petros may also 
have been responsible for much of the non-figura- 
tive illumination of Or. 3372, excluding the cross- 
page. Another illustrated Gospel lectionary, Berlin 
Sachau 304, was produced by Emmanuel, probably 
with the help of Petros, but without the contribu- 
tion of their brother, the painter Nihe. It seems 
highly likely that the two remaining brothers were 
joined by another artist who undertook the major- 
ity of the figural scenes in Sachau 304. 

While many of the details of this narrative 
require further confirmation, we can feel certain 
about where, when and by whom Or. 3372, 


70 Melitene influence may explain the use of a coloured ground 
inside the frames in some of the paintings in Sachau 304 
(fols 90b, 123b), a feature found in several Armenian manu- 
scripts, including the probably late tenth-century MS 697 in 
the Mekhitarist Library in Vienna (Buschhausen/ 
Buschhausen 1981). For another example of coloured 
grounds, see Erevan, Matenadaran, MS 283, dated A.D. 
1033, from the ‘Melitene Group’. It is intriguing that in the 
scene of the Invention of the Cross in Sachau 304, the 
painter has followed a Western sequence, reading from left 
to right, whereas the problematic manuscript BL Add. 7169 
follows the Syriac direction of reading from right to left. As 
discussed earlier, Balicka-Witakowska (1999) argues for a 
Byzantine iconographic model for the paintings in Sachau 
304. On Add. 7169, see above, note 68. 

7! Leroy 1964, 119-121. 
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Damascus 12/21, and Sachau 304 were produced. 
They are prime evidence of the production of man- 
uscripts that Barhebraeus connected to Bishop 
John of Qartmin in the late tenth and early elev- 
enth century, and of the work of members of the 
same atelier for other patrons. All three include the 
revival of a form of Estrangelo that was to remain 
influential in the Qartmin region for several centu- 
ries (see Appendix 2). Emmanuel’s scribal influence 
was perhaps supported by Petros’ influence as an 
illuminator, as his cross-page in the Damascus 
manuscript provides what might be the earliest sur- 
viving example of a familiar type of Syriac cross- 
page/!. On the other hand, the figural paintings of 
Or. 3372 and Sachau 304 bear little resemblance 
to the paintings in the thirteenth-century manu- 
scripts that have been previously cited as com- 
paranda, and belong instead to a period from which 
few illustrated Syriac manuscripts survive. 

These three manuscripts provide us with new wit- 
nesses to the art of Syriac manuscript calligraphy, 
illumination, and illustration almost two centuries 
before the time of the Syriac ‘renaissance’ to which 
most other extant illustrated Gospel lectionaries 
belong. They remained relevant, however, in the thir- 
teenth century, as is attested by manuscripts such as 
Sachau 322, dated 1240/41 (see Appendix 2), and by 
the praise they received from Barhebraeus. In Barhe- 
braeus' judgement the books Emmanuel donated to 
Qartmin “have no comparison in the world." 
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APPENDIX 1: THE LECTIONARY SYSTEM IN BL 
OR. 3372 


An anomaly in the lectionary system in BL 
Or. 3372 merits a brief excursus. Lectionary manu- 
scripts, with the biblical text arranged in the 
sequence of its use in the liturgical year, are first 
attested in Syriac manuscripts in the ninth century. 
Previous to that, the rubrics for lections were given 
within the straight biblical text, but a guide, 
arranged in the sequence of the liturgical year, of 
where to find the right lections was, from about the 
seventh century, usually provided at the beginning 
of the manuscript. This index of lections was in the 
form of small circles or squares within which the 
quire number and the page number within the 
quire were given. The circles or squares were often 
decorated with geometrical interlinking’®. Although 
this index was no longer so necessary once the lec- 
tions were given in their liturgical sequence, never- 
theless it was sometimes still provided in lectionary 
manuscripts, and this is the case in BL Or. 3372, 
where the quire and page numbers are given at the 
beginning of the manuscript, within circles (Pl. 1). 
For some reason the last three circles were left 
blank, though they were filled in by a later hand 
with the information "the year four hundred and 
twelve, Christian (era)", written in Syriac, then 
Garshuni, then Arabic; presumably the ‘thousand’ 
has been omitted, but even so 1412 would be early 


for a Christian era dating of a Syrian Orthodox 
manuscript/^, quite apart from the fact that the 
script of the rest of the manuscript clearly points to 
an earlier date. 

A possible reason for the last three circles being 
left blank may be found on fols 136-141: fol. 135b 
contains Emmanuel's colophon, following on the 
final lection (Pentecost), but on fols 136-141 he 
continues in exactly the same hand? to provide lec- 
tions for the whole of the Week of Rest (beginning 
Monday, Sapro), and for Ascension (Sapro and 
Qurobo)/*. Turning back to the main text of the 
lectionary one discovers the reason for this supple- 
ment: there only Ramsho for Monday of the Week 
of Rest is given (followed immediately by New 
Sunday), and for Ascension, only Ramsho is given 
(followed immediately by the Seventh Sunday of 
the Resurrection period). As can happen when the 
scribe is paying more attention to the calligraphic 
side of his art than to the accuracy of the text he is 
copying, Emmanuel must have accidentally missed 
out most of the Week of Rest, and the second and 
third lections of Ascension, and subsequently, once 
he had realized the mistake, he tacitly added them 
at the end. Since there is no mention of them in 
the initial index of lections, that index must have 
been composed once he had finished up to fol. 
135; whether or not the three blank circles were 
intended for the missing lections on fols 135-141, 
one cannot say for certain. 
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Some examples are given in Leroy 1964, Pls 11-12. 

Since some lections serve for two different liturgical com- 
memorations, the continued presence of the index is not so 
redundant as it might at first seem. 

74 See Kaufhold 2008, 287-289. 

7 And with the same elaborate geometric decoration between 
lections. 

The folio containing the end of the last lection, for Ascen- 
sion, Qurobo, is missing. 
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APPENDIX 2: A FAMILY TRADITION? 


The date of Damascus MS 12/21 to 1041, and the 
re-dating of Or. 3372 and Sachau 304 to the late 
10th or early 11th century means that they are two 
centuries or more earlier than Sachau 322, which 
was copied in A.G. 1552/A.D. 1240/41 by the 
monk and priest Sahda and the monk Isaac in the 
Monastery of Thomas in Salah in Tur ‘Abdin’. 
Yet the scripts of Sachau 304 and 322 are suffi- 
ciently close that Carl Eduard Sachau attributed 
Sachau 304 to the thirteenth century (Pls 24-25)75. 
The differences, on the one hand, underline Emma- 
nuel's scribal mastery; the resemblances, on the 
other, raise questions about the way in which such 
longevity of practice was maintained. 

Sachau 322 is a slightly larger format than 
Or. 3372, Damascus 12/21, and Sachau 304, but 
there are similarities in proportion, and in the two- 
column layout, text-block placement, margins, and 
rubrics (Pls 54-55). The size of the script in the 
four manuscripts is also comparable (Pls 22-25), 
and the number of lines in Sachau 322, twenty-two 
to the page, compares to some pages of Sachau 
304, though the majority of pages in the latter 
manuscript contain 24 or 25 lines. A difference can 
be seen in the ink used in Sachau 322, which is not 
the same intense, lustrous and even black. 

A doser comparison of Sachau 322 and Or. 3372 
reveals similar letter forms, but a different ductus. In 
Or. 3372 there is a firmer sense of a base line, coun- 
terpoised by more acute diagonals, imparting marked 
movement to the left (Pls 13-14, 22, 25, 54-55). 
Emmanuel's handling of the pen is more varied, with 
a contrast of thick and thin strokes. His treatment of 
the letter nun is notable, for in the final connected 
nun the diagonal downward stroke often emerges 
from a bead and tapers like a stiletto blade, and in the 
unconnected examples the loaded ink in the initial 
bead is beautifully contrasted with the thin wisp of 
the extended tail (Pl. 5&. For the connected see the 
final letter in lines 2-6 from the bottom; for the 
unconnected see lines 7, 8, and 10 from the bottom). 


77 For a digital reproduction of the manuscript in full, see 


http://orient-digital.staatsbibliothek-berlin.de/receive/ 
SBBMSBook islamhs 00010359. 
7$ Palmer 1989, 79, Table B. 
7? See above, p. 44. See also Palmer 1989, 71. 
See above, notes 33-37. For a colour reproduction of these 
two cross-pages, see Catalogue New York 2016, 271, no. 172. 
8! Palmer 1986, 59 n. 84; idem 1989, 77. 
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It is little wonder that Barhebraeus claimed that “Per- 
fect grace was granted to Emmanuel in writing”. 

The illumination of Sachau 322 also harks back 
to the two earlier models in colouring and treat- 
ment. There are similarities in the size and style of 
the kurras markers, though the designs include 
more polygonal stars. The section headings com- 
prise many that are close to those in the two earlier 
manuscripts, with a heavy use of knotwork, often 
set on a diagonal grid, and with borders composed 
of several similarly sized guard-stripes. There are, 
however, many others that are different in design, 
with rosettes as the principal motif, and a less 
robust, more lace-like feel to the illumination cre- 
ated with smaller motifs and fine, usually white, 
stippling. It is in these illuminated panels that the 
most obvious difference is to be found from the 
earlier manuscripts, though white stippling occurs 
in some of the illumination in Sachau 304 (PI. 40). 

Sachau 322 has two cross-pages. One is a cross 
on steps (Pl. 56), and is decorated with mosaic-like 
tesserae, set within a wide braided border, and, as 
we have seen, it has echoes of the cross-page in 
Damascus MS 12/21, including, the same flanking 
text from Psalm 44:5 (Pl. 19). The second, which 
is on the facing page, has a square cross set in a 
roundel decorated with rhombs??, 

If we set aside Emmanuel's mastery, the simi- 
larities between his three manuscripts (Or. 3372, 
Damascus MS 12/21, and Sachau 304) and Sachau 
322, produced some two centuries later, might be 
attributed to a conscious revival of earlier models. 
However, an alternative explanation is local tradi- 
tionalism. Indeed, the quality of Sachau 322 argues 
that Emmanuel’s scribal practices were consciously 
passed down through generations of scribes in the 
Tur 'Abdin region, perhaps chiefly in the Monas- 
tery of Qartmin. If this is the case, then Bishop 
John's patronage was of seminal importance in the 
development of the arts of the book in the region. 

A further possibility is that his legacy was main- 
tained through family tradition. Emmanuel and his 
brothers constituted a fraternal scriptorium. This was 
not, though, an isolated instance of family involve- 
ment in book production in the region. A century 
and a quarter later two brothers, Gabriel and Elisha, 
repaired the bindings of some 270 volumes in the 
Qartmin library. Gabriel is recorded in various 
sources from the late 1160s to the early 1180s?!. 
A notice dated 1168/9 in the Book of Life of Beth 
Sbirina recorded that Rabban Gabriel who was active 


at the time originated from Beth Sbirina and was the 
son of the brother of Mor John, the bishop of the 
Abbey [of Qartmin]?. In 1176/7 Gabriel commis- 
sioned a manuscript from the monk Aaron, in which 
there is further confirmation that John the Bishop of 
Tur ‘Abdin was his uncle®’. 

Barsaum's study of the Tur ‘Abdin contains three 
further references to Mor John, who was known as 
John Nihe. He records that he was one of the bish- 
ops of Tur ‘Abdin in the eleventh-twelfth centuries, 
and that he died a martyr. There he calls him the son 
of Peter of Beth Sbirina, though he also cites a pas- 
sage in the Book of Life that refers to “Mor John 
Nihe, who is Bar Patriq, bishop of the Abbey." 
Palmer has proposed these two notices refer to the 
same person®, Finally, Barsaum identified him as 


the son of the brother of Rabban Emmanuel of Beth 
Sbirina, the famous scribe®’. Since it was customary 
in the community to name a son after an uncle, and 
Emmanuel’s brothers were called Petros and Nihe, 
John Nihe may well have been the son of Petros, and 
named after his uncle the painter Nihe®®. 

There thus seems to have been two bishops of Tur 
"Abdin named John who had nephews involved in 
the art of the book: one lived in the late tenth, early 
eleventh century, the other in the twelfth century. It 
is possible that the two bishops were related, and we 
may tentatively propose a family tree extending over 
four generations, at least two of which were involved 
in book production. This family connection would 
provide additional explanation for the scribal and 
codicological continuities over two centuries. 


Family of Bar Patriq in Beth Sbirina 


Bishop John Anon. Brother 
1000 
1025 

Petros, binder and illuminator Emmanuel, scribe Nihe, painter 
1050 
Bishop John Nihe Anon. Brother 

(Bar Patriq) 
1075 
1100 
1125 
1150 

Gabriel, binder Elisha, binder 

1175 
1200 


82 Palmer 1986, 59 n. 85. In A.G. 1483/A.D. 1181/82 he 
was responsible for binding a volume (BL Add. 14690), 
finished by the scribe Simeon of Hah at Qartmin Abbey 
and "bound by Rabban Gabriel, the nephew of the bishop 
John", according to William Wright (1872, I, 205-207). 
On the Book of Life, see Palmer 1990, 18-19. 

55 Bodleian, MS Marsh 13: Payne Smith 1844, cat. no. 163, 
col. 543. 


84 Palmer 1986, 59. 

85 Palmer 1986, 59 n. 86. 

86 Cf. Palmer 1986, 58-61. Beth Sbirina is a village near 
Qartmin (Assemani 1719-1728, I, 216) that was also the 
home of Solomon the librarian of the Abbey of Qartmin 
under the first Bishop John when he visited the library in 
1020 (Palmer 1986, 57-58). 
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PL 54. London, British Library, Or. 3372, fol. 20a (photograph: Copyright © The British Library Board) 
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PL 55. Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, Sachau 322, fol. 37b (photograph: € SBB-PK, Fotostelle) 
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Iconography of the Hierotopos: 


The Silver Proskynetarion from the Chapel of the Burning Bush 
at the Monastery of St Catherine, Mount Sinai 


The present study introduces into the scholarly 
realm a unique work of pilgrimage art, which has 
not yet been published. This is a gilded silver plate 
(127 x 87 cm) mounted on the marble stone 
underneath the Holy Communion Table of the 
Chapel of the Burning Bush in the Monastery of 
St Catherine at Mount Sinai (Pl. 1). Its decoration 
programme includes forty different compositions 
and single depictions together representing a subli- 
mated vision of pilgrimage to Sinai (Pl. 2). As such, 
the silver plate is reminiscent of proskynetaria, pil- 
grimage souvenirs with topographic representations 
of the Holy Land, decorated with images of holy 
sites, together with biblical themes and images of 
saints. Usually painted on canvas, these objects 
were produced in Jerusalem and the vicinity and 
enjoyed a great popularity throughout the seven- 
teenth to nineteenth centuries!. 

The proskynetarion under discussion is com- 
posed of fifteen silver plates joined together by 
miniature hinges. It was designed as a kind of 
armour that could be put together over the place 
which the biblical tradition relates to one of the 
most venerated Old Testament relics: the Burning 
Bush. In its original state, the fitting would have 
allowed for an easy assembling and disassembling 
over the marble stone, but at a certain moment 
some of the hinges got damaged or lost, while other 
fragments — very worn by use — got detached from 
the three narrow leaves at its front part. In their 
attempt to preserve the proskynetarion in the nine- 
teenth century, the monks nailed it to the present- 
day wooden basis. However, they obviously did not 
manage to fit some of the panels well enough, 
which explains the slight shifting of the whole 
proskynetarion upwards and to the right in relation 
to the sockets of the four columns supporting the 
board of the altar. 

As far as the decoration is concerned, the central 
part of the upper register of the plate, executed in 
the chisel engraving technique, presents the image 


Svetozara RATSEVA 


of the monastery's patron saint, St Catherine, with 
six scenes from her life and a spread-out Holy map 
of the Sinai peninsula beneath her. To the right the 
subject of the veneration of the Holy Mountain 
and its relics is depicted. It is combined with scenes 
from the life of the Christ and in the first vertical 
register the Burning Bush, the prophets Moses and 
Aaron before the Tabernacle, St John the Baptist, 
and St John Climacus's Ladder of Divine Ascent. 
The second (outlying) vertical register to the right 
presenting the Evangelists St John and St Mark, 
and the Annunciation, corresponds to the pro- 
gramme from the left part of the proskynetarion. 
There the first vertical register presents the Cruci- 
fixion, interpreted through the iconography of the 
Life-giving Vine, as well as the Ascension, an uni- 
dentified saint, and the Transfiguration. The sec- 
ond vertical register presents St Mathew, St Luke, 
and the Presentation in the Temple. The fore-part 
of the proskynetarion is lined by a narrow frieze, 
containing in separate stamps the depictions of the 
six holy liturgists, the Baptism, Christ in Glory, the 
Resurrection of Lazarus, the Burning Bush, the 
Entry into Jerusalem, the Anastasis, the Sacrifice of 
Thanksgiving, the Lamentation of Christ, the Holy 
Trinity, St Ephrem the Syrian, and the Archangels 
Michael and Gabriel. 

The almost perfectly square panel in the centre of 
the lower part of the plate depicts the aforemen- 
tioned Holy map of the Sinai peninsula and on it a 
strange cult object is placed, made of two joined sil- 
ver discs, a bigger and a smaller one, each decorated 
in chisel technique and partially gilded (Pl. 2). The 


For the realization of this study I would like to express my 
deepest and sincere gratitude to Radoslav Hristov and 
Monk Gregory of the Monastery of St Catherine. 

See the contribution of Rehav Rubin in the present volume 
of ECA, with further references. 
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bigger disc represents the traditional Loca Sancta 
image of Sinai, including the monastery, the moun- 
tain, Prophet Moses, the Burning Bush, and St Cath- 
erine. According to the donation inscription, which 
was recorded by Archimandrite Porphyrius Uspenski 
in his diaries from his second visit to Sinai in 1850, 
this object was donated in 1696 by Hadji Elijah and 
Hadji Vassilij (Pilgrim Elijah Athanasius and Pilgrim 
Basil) from Diyarbakir (Pl. 3): 


+TO APION MONOXTHPION MEDAN 
IOYXTINIANONEN ETEI XPIXTOY 529. 
— ADIEPOON QAPA TOO XATZI HAIA 
BAXIAI — 529 HXOATION KE 
© EOOBAAIXON OPOX TOY XINA — 1696. 
«TOY XATZI BAZXIAI. - AQO 
AIAPMBEKIPI MEXOIOQTAMIAS TOY 
XATZI HAIA ATANAXIX 


* The Holy Monastery of the Great Iustinianus in 
the year of the Lord 529. Donation Hadji Elijah 
Vassilij — 529 Holy and Godtrodden Mountain of 
Sinai - 1696. + Hadji Vassilij from Diyarbakir of 
Mesopotamia, Hadji Elijah Atanasij.* 


Strikingly, the iconography of the big disc and the 
same inscription, but now only without the names 
of the two donors, returns on a monastery seal, also 
from 1696 (Pl. 4)?. Bearing in mind that it was in 
this year that Sinai restored its archiepiscopal sta- 
tus^, one may suggest that not only the commis- 
sioning of the seal but also the idea to replicate it 
in the donation for the Burning Bush Chapel, were 
initiated by Ioannikios I Laskaris, the archbishop of 
Sinai (1671-1702). It cannot be accidental that fol- 
lowing the same composition, the Burning Bush is 
also present in the central stamp of the frieze lining 
the fore-part of the proskynetarion. 

The specific function of the two-disc set and 
prototypes that were used for the programme of the 
proskynetarion, indicate that the discs which supple- 
ment it today are a few years earlier. The question 
of their function finds its explanation in earlier 


Rabino 1938, 31. 

Ilanaote&tov 1981, 160-161. 

Aoc10coc Notapac 1908. 

Aripnoctosmt, Murp. [lancuù 1891, 113. 
Bacchi della Lega 1881, 140. 

Bianchi 1606, 164. 
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pilgrim travelogues, informing us about the preced- 
ing stages in the shaping of the hierotopos. Regard- 
ing the present monument, the depiction of the 
Chapel of the Burning Bush by Metropolitan Pai- 
sios Agiapostolitis of Rhodos (1577-1592) whose 
spiritual experience is closely related to the monas- 
tery, is of key importance’. He writes about a cir- 
cular aperture cut in the middle of the marble 
stone, where one could see the roots of the Burning 
Bush. Thus, this source explains the purpose of the 
larger disc: it was meant to cover the holy relic. 
Information about the function of the smaller disc 
comes from two even earlier travelogues, the one by 
Niccolo di Poggibonsi from 1346-1350° and the 
one by Noé Bianchi from 1465-1470’. They men- 
tion a silver cup filled with scented oil from the 
Burning Bush, which was placed in the aperture of 
the stone. We may therefore suppose that the 
smaller disc, which actually resembles a shallow 
dish, was intended to serve this function. 

The two discs donated by Hadji Elijah and 
Hadji Vassilij seem to have kept their original posi- 
tion when the whole stone was covered in silver — 
above the panel covering the marble aperture, 
which too, could be opened and provided access to 
the relic. Thus, marking the exact location of the 
relic of the Burning Bush, the two discs naturally 
fitted within the programme of the proskynetarion. 

In his diaries, Uspenski furnishes a very precise 
description of the programme of the big plate in the 
centre of the upper register of the proskynetarion, 
representing St Catherine. In keeping with the year 
mentioned in the donor inscription on the disc 
below it, and again referring to the donation of Hajji 
Elijah and Hadji Vassilij, he dated the proskynetarion 
to 1696 as well?. However, Uspenski apparently did 
not notice the less accessible inscription on its upper 
part, just above the two angels crowning St Cathe- 
rine (Pl. 5) I had already noticed this inscription on 
the first working photos, but it was later photo- 
graphed again by Hieromonk Gregory of Sinai, to 
whom I am heartily grateful for providing me with 
a copy. The text reads as follows: 


TOYTOTOIIANAI'HON KO EQTYMYTQN 
EPI'QON Yl'OYN Y AT IA TPAITEAA/O POC 
CYNA DlEIONEN EN TOY ATIOY AYA 
CYNAPOMYC TQN/ AYA KOIIOY K’ 
M@XOOY K' ANACTENAI'MOY KAMOY 
TOY EYTE/AOY K' ANAEYOY AOYAOY 
KQCMA IEPOMONAXOY TOY EK 


BAPNYX K' OIIIQC TO MI NA III O 
0 EO[C NA] C(YIT)XO/ PE(CED 


This most holy and God-honouring work, i.e., the 
holy Table Altar, was made on the mount of Sinai 
at the expense, effort, endeavour, and prayers of me 
the insignificant and unworthy hieromonk Kosma 
from Varna, so that whoever sees it should say 
"God forgive”. 


The absence of a specific year in the text makes the 
proskynetarion hard to date. On the basis of iconog- 
raphy and style it can be dated to the end of the 
seventeenth or first half of the eighteenth century. 
The answer to the most exciting question of who 
was hieromonk Kosma from Varna, the person 
who attested his veneration for the monastery with 
such a pious donation, remains for now within the 
sphere of hypothesizing. Without any doubt, his 
spiritual experience must have been closely related 
both to the Sinai monastery and to the Church 
doings on the territory of present-day North-East- 
ern Bulgaria. In search for the precise identity of 
this Kosma from Varna, a certain correspondence 
to a similar profile can be found in a letter written 
by the Jerusalem coadjutor Kosma to the Sinai 
churchwarden Hadjikyriakis from Vourla (Ephe- 
sus)!°, who between 1688 and 1700 financed the 
making of woodcuts and the printing of engravings 
for St Catherine's!!. 

Around 10 May 1700, the date mentioned in 
the letter, hieromonk Kosma was in the Danubian 
region (Silistra) as a coadjutor of the Jerusalemite 
Patriarch Dositheus II (1669-1707), and Hadjik- 
yriakis had arrived in Wallachia from the then Pol- 
ish city of Leopolis (present-day Lviv, Ukraine). 
Kosma asks Hadjikyriakis to send him engravings 
and introduces himself as a former archdeacon of 
the Sinaitic Archbishop Ioannikios, reminding him 
of having once been acquainted (probably in the 
beginning of the 1680s, when they climbed Mount 
Horeb together). Kosma affirms his willingness to 
meet Hadjikyriakis and discuss some tasks concern- 
ing the monastery which were assigned to him by 
the "elder". The contents of the letter indicate that 
although now in the service of the Jerusalem patri- 
archate, the former Sinaitic archdeacon was still in 
touch with Archbishop Ioannikios?. From a note 
written by Hadjikyriakis on the same letter we 
learn that the Sinai churchwarden would send 
engravings two or three times to coadjutor Kosma; 


later, at a meeting in Wallachia, he would give him 
more: “I gave him as many as he wanted" P. 
History knows many examples of representatives 
of the monastic clergy who, in their role of donors, 
would prefer to be mentioned only with their 
names and monastic order, but not with the admin- 
istrative position they occupied at that particular 
moment. Their names are often complemented by 
topographic denominations of their place of origin, 
their ethnic affiliation, or the monastery to which 
they belonged. This was prompted by their hope to 
become part of the long-term memory of the 
respective monastic community. This tradition 
allows us to propose the hypothesis that the donor 
inscription on the Sinai proskynetarion envisages 
Kosma's birthplace Varna as the beginning of his 
spiritual path. Unfortunately, the lack of any docu- 
ments from this period in the Varna bishopric does 
not allow me to comment on its possible contacts 
with Sinai. If we assume, however, that in the 
beginning of the 1680s Kosma was already Arch- 
bishop Ioannikios's archdeacon, then before he was 
appointed coadjutor he must have been ordained 
priest on Mount Sinai. Kosma's origin could have 
guaranteed easier contacts with the local clergy, and 
Patriarch Dositheus might have hoped for maxi- 
mum results from his coadjutor's mission to collect 
material and financial donations in the Danubian 
region. Before 1700 Dositheus himself visited 
Northern Bulgaria several times — in 1664, 1670, 
1678, 1687, and 1698 — and in April 1703 he 
wrote a letter to the Cherven Bishop Dionysios 
(1697-1703) in which *he appeals to him to restore 
the collection boxes in his bishopric to raise dona- 
tions for the Holy Land [...] declaring the collec- 
tion boxes of other orthodox centers illegal”. 
These sources presuppose a similar situation in 
the neighbouring Dorostol bishopric with the city 
of Silistra as its centre and could explain to some 
degree Hadjikyriakis's doubts on the loyalty of the 
Jerusalemite coadjutor Kosma to the Sinai monas- 
tery. From the above mentioned note on the letter 


For the translation of this text I am heartily grateful to my 
colleague Emanuel Mutafov. Incomplete translation of the 
text in Rabino 1938, 31. 

10 [axaccp&roo 1981, 71. 

H^ araotodtou 1981, 9-39. 

12 [[anacczpkroo 1981, 71. 

B [leraorpátov 1981, 71. 

14 Tjutjundjiev 2007, 228. 
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in question it becomes clear that Hadjikyriakis con- 
sulted the Wallachian prince Constantin Kantaku- 
sin, who was a close friend of Archbishop Ioanni- 
kios, on sending the engravings to Silistra’. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century the 
relations between the Patriarchate in Jerusalem and 
its ward the Sinai archbishopric were quite tense, 
so we can assume that it was rather hard to manoeu- 
vre between the competitive interests of the two 
most venerated Orthodox centres, particularly for 
Kosma, the former Sinai hieromonk and then Jeru- 
salem coadjutor. The delicacy of the situation he 
was in might explain why the inscription on his 
impressive donation for the Chapel of the Burning 
Bush does not mention a year and why he had cho- 
sen to identify himself with his city of origin only, 
as he was known among his former brotherhood, 
i.e., "Hieromonk Kosma from Varna". Finding 
proof for such a hypothesis, however, requires a 
profound study of the archives of the monastery 
and the Patriarchate, something I hope to be able 
to realize in the near future. 

Returning to the proskynetarion, it may be noted 
that underneath the donor inscription on the cen- 
tral panel with the depiction of St Catherine, an 
autograph is applied: EK XIPOC NIKOAAOY 
KPHTHC, that is, “by the hand of Nikolaos from 
Crete"!6, At first sight one inclines to identify 
Nikolaos as the executor of the reliefs, but as yet it 
remains unclear whether the proskynetarion was 
actually made by Nikolaos or if the autograph sim- 
ply marks his contribution for adding the texts to 
the work of an artist who did not speak Greek. 

In the consulted sources, I discovered that the 
first description of the present-day proskynetarion was 
made as early as 1722 in the diary of the Franciscan 
prefect of Egypt, published by the Klogher bishop, 
Lord Robert Clayton". The exact year given in the 
inscription on the circular disc and the information 


5 [lenaorpátov 1981, 71. 

'The text was spelled out by Emanuel Mutafov. 
17 Clayton 1753, 21. 

18 Morison 1704, 110. 

19 Bumenckoro 1904. 

20 Barski 1886, 23. 

?! Pococke 1743, 151. 

22 Uspenski 1856a, 166; KonjtakoB 1882, 40. 
Papastratos 1990. 

Tlaxaotectov 1981. 

?5 Deluga 1997, 381-393. 

?6 Tlaraorodrov 1981, 60-70. 
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from the Egyptian prefect's diary, therefore narrow 
down the date of the making of the proskynetarion to 
1696-1722. It is hard to explain, however, why the 
proskynetarion does not feature in the travelogues of 
Antoine Morison from 1704'5, Hippolyte Vishnevs- 
kij from 1707-1709", and Vassilij Barski from 
1728. As late as 1743 Richard Pococke added to 
his description of Sinai a plan of the monastery on 
which the Holy Communion Table from the Burn- 
ing Bush Chapel is marked with the places of its four 
columns and the circular discs, covering the opening 
in the plate?!. The fact that the silver reliefs are wit- 
nessed again only in the nineteenth century? raises 
many questions which require a much more detailed 
historiographic research. 

As far as the possible iconographic parallels for 
the decoration programme of the proskynetarion are 
concerned, the present study will be limited to a 
discussion of those panels whose dimensions and 
iconography find an exact parallel in a group of 
engravings from the end of the seventeenth century 
and which are published in the encyclopaedic study 
of Dory Papastratos?. These are the three panels 
dedicated to St Catherine from the upper central 
part of the proskynetarion, the Holy map of the 
Sinai peninsula directly underneath, and the smaller 
panels to the right from these bearing the images of 
the Burning Bush, the Prophets Moses and Aaron 
before the Tabernacle, and St John Climacus's Lad- 
der of Divine Ascent. 

The engravings in question, commissioned by 
Archbishop loannikios II Laskaris for the Sinai 
monastery and its convents, were made and printed 
in Leopolis (Lviv) between 1688 and 1699 with the 
financial help of the afore-mentioned Sinai church- 
warden Hadjikyriakis from Vourla?*. Their authors 
are Nikodem Zubrzycki — archdeacon at the Cathe- 
dral of St George, where the local printing-house 
was located — and Dionizi Sinkiewicz, who signed 
as ‘Sinaitus’ — a hieromonk in the Monastery of 
St Nicolas in nearby Krekhiv?. One might suppose 
that the iconography of the engravings was directly 
inspired by the proskynetarion, but the sources 
available do not support such a thesis. If the print- 
ing of the engravings was tied to the already present 
silver plate in the Chapel of the Burning Bush, 
then such an initiative on the part of Archbishop 
Ioannikios II would have been presented in his 
correspondence with Hadjikyriakis, published by 
Papastratos in her biographic study on the activities 
of the Sinai churchwarden®. 


In 1698, Zubrzycki made the woodblock for the 
woodcut of St Catherine with the six scenes from 
her life (Pl. 6) and a year later repeated it on a cop- 
per plate”. By that time the iconography of this 
Alexandrian saint, showing her standing with her 
right hand resting on a sword and holding a palm 
leaf, a book or a broken martyr wheel in her left, 
had long been developed and widely spread in 
Western Europe. What Zubrzycki introduced as a 
compositional approach unlike the so-called “West- 
ern models' is the Holy Mountain behind St Cath- 
erine and the image of the monastery. This Loca 
Sancta iconography of the monastery's patron saint 
was first introduced in 1612 by the Cretan iconog- 
rapher Jeremiah Paladas?? to which Zubrzycki 
added some elements from his own topographic 
engravings of Sinai made in 1688 and 1693”. The 
presentation of the saint with a sword and the 
choice of the six scenes of her life are interpreted by 
most authors as a reflection of the close contacts of 
Crete and Sinai with the Church of Rome and with 
the influence of the available Western versions of 
her life from hagiographic collections printed in 
London (1483) and Venice (1641), respectively??. 

Without doubt, these influences are a fact but I 
would argue that Zubrzycki's choice of iconogra- 
phy and the particular selection of scenes actually 
reflect the initiatives of Archbishop Ioannikios. It 
cannot be missed that, both in the case of the 
engraving and the prosskynetarion, four of the six 
vita scenes (Pl. 7) are explicitly connected with the 
parts of St Catherine's relics kept at the monastery 
itself and to some holy objects the tradition ascribes 
to her. There is an obvious stress upon St Cathe- 
rine's conversion, for example, emphasized by the 
episodes of "Christ's turning away from the non- 
baptized maiden" and "The exchange of rings". 
This points at her left hand decorated with numer- 
ous precious rings and laid in a small reliquary, 
which is even now taken out to be kissed and ven- 
erated. Most of the rings were undoubtedly donated 
throughout the centuries by rich pilgrims, but even 
today the monastery maintains the legend that one 
of them was given to her by Christ himself during 
the exchange of rings. 

The scenes depicting St Catherine's conversa- 
tion with Emperor Maxentius and her discussion 
with Empress Augusta are a peculiar chronological 
bridge to her decapitation and angels carrying her 
body to Mount Sinai. St Catherine's head is kept 
in a marble sarcophagus near the southern altar 


pilaster of the monastic church. This could explain 
why the scene of her martyrdom is reduced to the 
final episode as well as Zubrzycki's decision to 
depict her in the central panel, not with the legend- 
ary wheel, but victoriously resting her hand on a 
sword. The last scene from this short life cycle 
turns us to an obligatory destination in the pilgrim- 
age to Mount Sinai, where on the peak the saint's 
body rested for more than four hundred years 
before being transferred to the monastery. 

In this line of thought special attention should 
be paid to the topographic landscapes of Sinai 
included in the programme of the aforementioned 
five panels from the silver plate, which combine 
various chronological layers in the veneration 
directed towards the monastery and towards the 
God-trodden Mountain with Biblical and New 
Testament cults popular on Sinai. The most 
impressive among them is the landscape from the 
Holy map (PI. 8) laid centrally beneath the patron 
triptych. As part of the overall idea of the proskyn- 
etarion to direct the pilgrims to the holy places 
indicating God's interventions, it is not a replica of 
a specific model, nor does it fit into the tendency, 
observed by Papastratos, to gradually unfold the 
surface of the mountain from left to right, to bring 
the seas closer together, and to narrow the space of 
the Sinai desert and the Egyptian lands’. On the 
contrary, as it was obviously envisaged to illustrate 
the holy topographies of the mountain of Moses 
and the mountain of St Catherine on adjacent 
plates, it is only the eastern part of the Sinai massif, 
dedicated to St Episteme, that is presented here. 
The saint could not have been overlooked when 
compiling the programme of the silver plate. 
According to tradition, Episteme and her husband 
Galaction lived here in seclusion and met their 
martyrs’ death. The place is also memorable for a 
natural phenomenon which in time became one of 
the legendary Sinai miracles. In his description of 
Sinai, Metropolitan Paisios Agiapostolitis tells that 


27 Papastratos 1990, 370, Fig. 402; 372, Fig. 403. 

38 Zuyyorvhos 1957, 220. 

29 Papastratos 1990, 343, Fig. 380, 345, Fig. 382. 

9? The Golden Legend, compiled by the Genuese Archbishop 
Jacob of Voragine in 1275, printed in London in 1483, 
and "IIep&8etcoc", compiled by the Cretan monk Agapios 
Landos, printed in Venice in 1641. 

3! Papastratos 1990, 338-340. 
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PL. 1. Chapel of the Burning Bush, Monastery of St Catherine, Sinai 


Pl. 2. The proskynetarion in the Chapel of the Burning Pl, 3. Silver discs from the donation by Hadji Elijah 
Bush (photograph: Hieromonk Gregory of Sinai) Vassil and Hadji Elijah Atanassij (1696) for the Chapel 
of the Burning Bush, 
(photograph: Hieromonk Gregory of Sinat) 
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PL 5. Donor inscription in the upper frame of the proskynetarion 


PL 4. Stamp of the Monastery of (photograph: Hieromonk Gregory of Sinai) 


St Catherine; 1696 (under archbishop 
loanikios II Laskaris 1671-1702; after 
Ilazacovoávov 1981, 161) 
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Pl. 6. St Catherine and scenes from her life. Wood engraving; Nicodemus Zubrziski, 1698/1699 
(Papastratos 1990, no. 402) 
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(photograph: Hieromonk Gregory of Sinai) 


Pl. 7. St Catherine and scenes from her life 
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Pl. 8. Holy landscape of the Sinai peninsula (photograph: Hieromonk Gregory of Sinai) 
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PI. 9. Prophets Moses and Aaron before the Tabernacle of the Covenant (photograph: Hieromonk Gregory of Sinai) 
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of the Covenant. Wood engraving; Nicodemus Zubrziski, Pl. 11. The Ladder of Divine Ascent, wood engraving, 
1695 (Papastratos 1990, no. 415) Dionysios Sinaitus, 1699 (Papastratos 1990, no. 416) 
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Pl. 12. The Burning Bush, silver relief from the proskynetarion in the Burning Bush Chapel 
(photograph: Hieromonk Gregory of Sinai) 
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PL 14. Gilt silver mitre from the times of archbishop 
loanikios II; donation by Nikiforos of Crete, the 
Pl. 13. The Burning Bush, wood engraving; Dionysios Protosykellos of Sinai; Anastasios of Bulgarochori, 1678 
Sinaitus, 1699 (Papastratos 1990, no. 397) (Ikonomaki-Papadopoulos 1990, Pl. 32) 
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Pl. 15. The proskynetarion from the Burning Bush Chapel, St Catherine Monastery, Sinai, 
(photograph: Hieromonk Gregory of Sinai) 
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once a year, on the day of the summer solstice 
when the sun rises over the mountain of St Epis- 
teme, the first sunray shines through an arch- 
shaped rock and the small apse window of the 
Burning Bush Chapel on the place where the actual 
bush stood”. 

Although descriptions of the sunray miracle 
could be found in the travelogues from the mid- 
sixteenth century and in 1568 we see it presented 
in purely pictorial means in the central panel of El 
Greco's Modena triptych??, its presentation would 
be an obligatory component in the topographic 
depictions of the God-trodden Mountain by the 
second half of the seventeenth century. It can be 
assumed that it was again around this time that a 
big wooden cross was erected above the arch-shaped 
opening in the rock. In 1665 it was included in the 
engraving of the Sinaitic monk Akakios*. 

Presenting only the eastern part of the Holy 
Mountain on the Holy map from the proskynetar- 
ion allowed for the whole background above the 
images of the monastic complex and the procession 
meeting the archbishop to remain free for the 
depiction of the Sinai desert (respectively the pen- 
insular, enclosed between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea). In turn, the right-hand part is 
reserved for the Nile Delta and the architectural 
complexes of Alexandria, Raytu, Damietta, and 
Cairo. The Holy map is compositionally close to 
earlier versions of Sinai topography familiar to us 
first from an icon from the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, published by George Sotiriou*?, 
and second from the above mentioned engraving 
made by Akakios. Yet, this Holy map contains also 
specific elements borrowed from Zubrzycki’s 
engraving, printed in Leopolis in 1688?6. Compil- 
ing the models he was familiar with, the author of 
the relief united them under one idea — to free 
maximum space to illustrate the events related to 
Prophet Moses and God's exhortations to the Jews 
during their wanderings after the Exit out of Egypt 


32 Aripnoctosmt, MuTp. IHaucuit 1891, 113. 

33 XazCn8doen 1940, 356-357; Papastratos 1990, 338. 
94 Papastratos 1990. 341, Fig. 379. 

355 Ywrnprov 1962, 1-7. 

36 Papastratos 1990, 343, Fig. 380. 

37 Papastratos 1990, 383, Fig. 415. 

38 Bapcxuii 1886, 24. 

3 Papastratos 1990, 384, Fig. 416. 
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(miracles and punishments). Most of these present 
specific sites visited by pilgrims and which the local 
legends associated with the biblical tradition. 

Particularly important in this respect is the com- 
position of Moses and Aaron before the Tabernacle 
presented to the right of the triptych with St Cath- 
erine (Pl. 9). Just like the triptych, it also has an 
exact analogue in a Zubrzycki's engraving printed 
in 1695 and preserved on Sinai (Pl. 10)”. On it the 
iconography of the Sinai peak behind the figure of 
Prophet Moses is reduced to the emblematic scene 
with the Tablets of Stone and the stairs, which 
seem to establish a connection between the two 
depictions of the prophet, marking the route of the 
holy tablets. The emphasis of the silver plate's icon- 
ographic programme obviously falls on the Tablets 
of Stone and the Tabernacle (the scene with the 
Tablets is presented on several occasions and the 
scene with the Tabernacle is presented both on its 
own and on the Holy map). The reason for this is 
not only the fact that the biblical topos of Horeb 
and the chapel dedicated to the two prophets are in 
immediate proximity, but also the fact that the 
popularity of the story relates the Tabernacle treas- 
ure with the monastery. In some travelogues we 
come across the local legend that the location of the 
Jar of Manna, the Tablets of Stone, the Censer, and 
Aaron's Rod is under the synthronon in the altar of 
the cathedral “as God had commanded Jeremiah to 
hide them in the ground”. 

The panel with the Ladder of Divine Ascent 
(Pl. 11) points at yet another place much venerated 
by both monks and pilgrims: the cave where St John 
Climacus, once a Sinai Father Superior, lived in 
asceticism. The format and the iconography of the 
panel find their correspondence in a 1699 engraving 
by Hieromonk Dionysius Sinaitus*’. The only dif- 
ference is that the three inscriptions — “Rejoice, 
You, Burning Bush", “Rejoice, You, God-trodden 
Mountain" and “Rejoice, You, Divine Ladder that 
God Went down by" — in the upper field of the 
engraving are not written in the rectangular non- 
punched fields in the relief, which were nevertheless 
left open for this purpose. Apart from the usual 
group of monks led by their spiritual teacher and 
the Ladder, the iconography of the engraving and 
the relief, respectively, includes also a view of part 
of the monastery and the Mountain of Moses, at 
the feet of which is St John Climacus's cave. Accord- 
ing to tradition, it was in this very cave, so venerated 
by monks and so often visited by pilgrims, that the 


saint was enlightened by his teacher — the Redeemer 
Himself — and then wrote the book of wisdom enti- 
ded The Ladder of Divine Ascent. 

To the right of the Holy map the panel with the 
Burning Bush is located. It also corresponds to an 
engraving by Hieromonk Dionysius Sinaitus 
(no. 397) made and printed in Leopolis, again in 
1699 and with the financial help of Hadjikyriakis®. 
This panel is of particular interest, because it allows 
us to place the proskynetarion it its precise historical 
context (Pl. 12). The Burning Bush is presented at 
the top of the Sinai Mountain and at the feet of it 
part of the monastery can be seen. To the left, 
Moses with his flock is depicted, kneeling on a 
rock, taking off his sandals. To the right. St Cath- 
erine stands, resting her hand on a sword and hold- 
ing a palm twig; behind her part of her broken 
martyr's wheel can be seen. The whole scene is 
framed by a stylized floral motif in the upper part 
of which two angels enclose the composition, 
crowning the Burning Bush with patriarchal insig- 
nia. This depiction combines the main Sinai sym- 
bols in a way close to a heraldic emblem; around it 
the relief artist has added the symbols of the holy 
evangelists and nine prophets: Hosea, Isaiah, Hab- 
akkuk (at the bottom), David and an unknown one 
(to the left), Daniel, Jeremiah, Zachariah (at the 
top), and Solomon (to the right). 

Something very specific in the iconography of 
the Burning Bush from the engraving and the silver 
plate are the insignia, which Papastratos defines as 
that of an archbishop^!. In this case the attribute is 
not particularly correct because in the period under 
discussion, the mitre was an attribute only of the 
heads of the four Great Patriarchates. Its presence 
as a crown above the Burning Bush both in Zubr- 
zycki's engraving (Pl. 13) and on the proskynetarion 
plate may be seen as a reflection of the heated argu- 
ments over the rights and privileges of the Sinai 
archbishopric; these became particularly intense 
around the mid-seventeenth century and continued 
almost to the end of the century. They are pre- 
sented in detail in the Chronicle of the Jerusalemite 
Patriarch Dositheus (History of the Sinai Archbish- 
opric) and they specifically mention the mitre in 
question, with which the Sinai archbishops used to 
demonstrate the independence of their entrusted 
archbishopric (Pl. 14). It is mentioned that after 
being censured in 1655 Joasaph *began again to 
wear a mitre, but secretly and only on Sinai"; in 
the council decision about the second downgrading 


of Archbishop Ananios, Patriarch Kalinik indig- 
nantly says: “he put a mitre on his head as if he was 
equal to the Patriarch; unbecomingly decorated 
himself with patriarchal vestments [...] he called 
himself most blessed and [...] began to give to the 
people printed absolution certificates (indulgen- 
cies), shamelessly and unscrupulously decorated 
with images and drawings beyond all reason and 
order, [...] illegal and very perturbing”. The arte- 
facts kept at Sinai — the three seventeenth-century 
mitres? and the depiction of the archbishop wear- 
ing a mitre in the scene with the procession meet- 
ing him in Akakios’s engraving (1665)* from the 
time of Archbishop Ananios (1661-1671) — con- 
firm the historical sources. In this respect, it is also 
significant that on the Holy map from the silver 
plate, the head of the archbishop whom the monks 
meet is also crowned with a patriarchal mitre. 

The documents included in the abovementioned 
Chronicle of Patriarch Dositheus are reason enough 
to suppose that in spite of the good diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Ecumenical Patriarch and the patri- 
archs of Jerusalem and Alexandria, Ioanikios silently 
supported the ambitions of his predecessor Ananios 
for autocephaly of the Sinai archbishopric and 
alignment of its status to that of the Ohrid and 
Cyprus archbishoprics. Important in this respect is 
also the fact that all the indulgences mentioned, 
which were printed between 1682 and 1690 in 
Southern Russia and spread by the former Arch- 
bishop Ananios, all bear the signature of Arch- 
bishop Ioannikios II Laskaris“. Taken together, 
these historical sources, the artefacts preserved at 
the monastery, and the fact that the commissioning 
of all the engravings mentioned so far were man- 
aged by Hadjikyriakis for the then archbishop and 
Father Superior of the monastery allow us to sup- 
pose that even if the depiction of the patriarchal 
mitre in the engraving above the Burning Bush was 
initiated by Hieromonk Dionysius Sinaitus or by 
Hadjikyriakis himself, it must have been well 


40 Papastratos 1990, 363-364, Fig. 397. 

^! Papastratos 1990, 363. 

? AoctÜsoc Notapac 1908. 

^  Aogt0soc Norapas 1908. 

^5 Aogt0soc Noczapac 1908. 

^ [konomaki-Papadopoulos 2006, 293, Figs 20, 31, 32. 

46 Papastratos 1990, 341, Fig. 379. 

47 NociUsoc Norapac 1908, 70; Papastratos 1990, 560, 
nos 598-601. 
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received by Archbishop Ioannikios since the engrav- 
ing was printed and distributed**. 

The activity of Ionnikios indicates a large-scale 
campaign to attract pilgrims: he renovated and 
decorated the monastery and he initiated the circu- 
lation of an impressive number of engravings 
(about 19.000 imprints)?; to this we can also add 
the fact that the biggest donations for the monas- 
tery in the seventeenth century were received dur- 
ing his time of management’. Together with the 
fact that all the engravings used as models for the 
silver plate from the Burning Bush Chapel are no 
later than 1699, this gives me reason to claim that 
the place of the most holy Sinai relic took the shape 
of a proskynetarion sometime during the last years 
of Archbishop Ioannikios's primacy, either between 
1700 and 1702, or soon after his death. 

As is well-known even from the earliest days of 
Christianity, pilgrimage was one of the major 
sources for the monasteries income. The engrav- 
ings, which in the Eastern Christian tradition are 
witnessed first on Sinai, are a natural product of the 
pilgrim expansion in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. Due to their easy circulation and 
transportability, they quickly replaced the small 
Loca Sancta icons, turning into a specific pilgrim 
medium. Spread out with the help of the monas- 
tery, the engravings gave the pilgrims the opportu- 
nity to take with themselves a graphic memory of 
their mystical experience. When the many Sinai 
convents outside the peninsular spread these engrav- 
ings, then they functioned as directions for the 
potential pilgrims to the relics of the God-trodden 
Mountain (the places marked on most Holy map 
engravings of Sinai were accompanied by a so-called 
‘key’)?'. In a letter from 1699, Archbishop Ioanni- 
kios asks Hadjikyriakis to send him engravings with 
the Holy map of Sinai and ones with depictions of 
St Catherine “as many as you can [...] because 


^5 [Iozxaocp&coou 1981, 18-29. 

© l[Lozaoco&coo 1981, 25. 

50 Uspenski 1856b, 247-255. 

?! Papastratos 1990, 338-358. 

52 Tlanxotedtov 1981, 26. 

?3 Tolias 2010, 12. 

54 [konomaki-Papadopoulos 2006, 271-272. 

5 Tanauryadrorovaros 1932, 353; Rabino 1938; Ikonomaki- 
Papadopoulos 2006, 272, Fig. 24. 

56 Tkonomaki-Papadopoulos 2006, 263. 

?7 Mockosa 2001, 23-25. 

?$ [Torna 1995, 31-42. 
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outside people have learnt about them and ask our 
fathers about them””. 

This evidence refers us to George Tolias's study 
on the engravings of the sacred map, which also pre- 
sent an alternative way for spreading the Sinai topog- 
raphies — an established practice for raising financial 
means for the monastery from the big metropolitans, 
when in exchange for the donation received, the 
monks presented the local clerical donors with 
engravings (the so-called 'ziti)??. In this sense, the 
fact that the most venerated Sinai hierotopos took 
the shape of a proskynetarion, is an example of excep- 
tional ingenuity. Bowing before the Burning Bush 
altar the pilgrims saw some images of Sinai relics 
already familiar to them from engravings, and leg- 
ends about which had inspired them during their 
long and hard way to the God-trodden Mountain. 
Made of gold and silver, their effect, impressive even 
today under the shimmering light of the three ever- 
burning float-lights, must have impressed itself on 
their God-awakened minds. Before starting on their 
way back to their homelands, the monks offered 
them engravings so that they could take with them 
not only the memory of the golden Burning Bush 
altar, but of their whole pilgrimage; so that they 
could relive it again with their close ones. 

By introducing this wonderful monument of 
pilgrimage art into the scholarly realm, I hope to 
broaden the circle of objects that are currently 
known to have been donated to the Monastery of 
St Catherine at Mount Sinai and which in some 
way are connected to Bulgaria. Among the works 
kept at the monastery itself are a monstrance from 
1637, a New Testament cover from 1686, a silver 
cross from 1677 and a mitre from 1678 — the 
work of Athanasios of Vulgarohori, which has 
been attributed to an artistic school in the region 
of Plovdiv (Bachkovo)?* —, the impressive Sofia 
artoklasia from 1678°°, two silver crosses from 
1674 and from 178276, a chalice from Turnovo, 
and a silver frame inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
made in 1715 by an artist who signed it as “hier- 
omonk Anastasias Sinaitus from Bulgaria" and 
designed it for the particularly venerated monas- 
tery icon of Candlemas from the second half of 
the sixteenth century. To these can be added a 
number of works of art that have been preserved 
in Bulgaria, including the hagiographic icons of 
St Catherine from Staro Zhelezare (Art Gallery 
Plovdiv)”, from the Church of St George 
Metoshki in Assenovgrad??, and from Veliko 


Turnovo (Regional Historical Museum). Among 
all these works of art, the proskynetarion from the 
Burning Bush Chapel is the product of the com- 
plex two-way relationships between the Sinai 
monastery and the Bulgarian lands. It is undoubt- 
edly necessary to study these objects and connec- 
tions profoundly, so that we can gain a better 
understanding of the inter-church contacts, pil- 
grim traditions, and the Christian monuments 
dating from the Ottoman period. 
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Proskynetarion: 


One Term for Two Kinds of Jerusalemite Pilgrimage Souvenirs 


From way back, Jerusalem and Palestine, being the 
Holy City and the Holy Land, attracted Christian 
pilgrims from many countries and nationalities, 
and hence were the source of various kinds of reli- 
gious memorabilia bought by the pilgrims and 
taken back home. The production of pilgrimage 
mementos is known as early as the Byzantine 
period, when flasks or ampullae filled with holy 
Jordan water were produced and sold in Jerusalem! 
It developed further with the export of sacred relics 
in early medieval times”, and with objects made of 
palm trees during the crusader era. Later, decorated 
models of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre were 
made of wood inlaid with mother of pearl’. Along 
with them, other religious memorabilia were pro- 
duced in the same technique‘. Pilgrims even had 
their bodies tattooed as a testimony of their pil- 
grimage’. The variety of religious memorabilia 
available in the markets of Jerusalem was, and still 
is, extensive and includes many different items’. 
Annabel Jane Wharton, in her book on the com- 
mercialization of Jerusalem, suggested looking at 
these phenomena from the economic perspective. 

Broadly speaking, the scholarly literature on pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land pays more attention to 
pilgrims from the West than to the members of the 
Eastern Churches?. Therefore, there is only limited 
discussion on the sacred mementos that were pro- 
duced for and bought by pilgrims from the Middle 
East and Eastern Europe. Actually members of the 
Eastern churches, in particular the Greek Orthodox 
Church, always formed a substantial part of the pil- 
grims arriving in the Holy Land, and obviously had 
their share in the market of sacred memorabilia’. 
Among those objects there were two different types 
that are both called proskynetarion. 

The Greek term proskynesis originally meant 
adoration or worship of the gods, and later, in the 
Christian context, also veneration of holy places, or 
pilgrimage. The derivative proskynethes stands for a 
pilgrim, and proskynetarion (pl. proskynetaria) for 
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the act of pilgrimage or an object that is associated 
with it. The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium gives 
three different meanings of the latter term: the first 
is ‘place of worship’, the second is “travel guide to 
Sinai or Jerusalem’, and the third is “the monumen- 
tal icon of Christ, the Virgin, or patron saint of a 
church’!®. However, in the context of pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land in the seventeenth-nineteenth cen- 
turies the term is used to define the aforementioned 
groups of objects that were related mainly, but not 
exclusively, to Greek Orthodox and Slavic pilgrim- 
age. lhose objects were apparently produced in 
Jerusalem and its environs and bought and taken 
home by pilgrims as sacred souvenirs, and hence 
acquired their name: proskynetarion. The first kind 
of proskynetaria concerns icons usually painted on 
canvas. The second is a group of illuminated man- 
uscripts bound as booklets that described the holy 
places in Jerusalem and the Holy Land through text 
and images. Both will be introduced in this paper 
and the characteristics of each of these two groups 
will be explored. Finally, the elements that tie them 
together will be discussed briefly. 


PROSKYNETARION ICONS 


The first type of objects defined as proskynetarion is 
a sizeable group of large-size icons which were 
painted on canvas, but occasionally also on wood 
(Pls 1-3). They were made in Jerusalem and in its 
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PL 1. Proskynetarion icon; Byzantine and Christian Museum, Athens (photograph: Byzantine and Christian Museum) 


vicinity, and were then purchased by pilgrims as 
venerated souvenirs. To facilitate transport, the 
paintings were rolled or folded to fit in their lug- 
gage. Hence these icons were distributed to many 
places in the Near East, the Balkan and Eastern 
Europe, and even Western Europe. 

The group of painted proskynetaria has received 
abundant scholarly attention during the last fifteen 
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12 Immerzeel 1999; idem 2005; Ivanić 2006; Nagy 2006; 
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years, and was the focus of several international 
symposia, which reflects the scholarly recognition 
of these objects as a specific and well defined 
genre!!. The outcome of the enquiries was pub- 
lished in a substantial number of articles dedicated 
to individual specimens and the general character- 
istics of the genre!?. Several proskynetaria were dis- 
played in exhibitions and described in catalogues". 
A data-base locating and describing over 130 spec- 
imens was produced as part of a comprehensive 
research project!^. However, it seems that many 
more are still waiting to be discovered in churches 
and collections; some appear from time to time in 
art auctions’. 

Most of the known proskynetarion icons were 
painted by Greek-Orthodox monk-artists and 
bear captions in Greek, but there are some excep- 
tions, for example the Armenian piece in the 
Cathedral of St James in the Armenian quarter’®. 
Usually these icons are rectangular and fairly large. 
Their width varies between one meter and two, 
although there are smaller ones". Although a 
number of proskynetaria display a high artistic 
quality and an abundance of details!?, others are 
fairly simple and can therefore be classified as the 


work of unskilled artists'?. Mat Immerzeel identi- 
fied the icon in Saumur, France, that was painted 
in 1704 as the earliest known specimen in this 
group (PL. 2), and therefore dated the whole pro- 
duction to the eighteenth and nineteenth centu- 
ries®®. However, I think that a proskynetarion in 
the Byzantine Museum of Zakynthos, dated on 
the basis of its stylistic features to the first half of 
the seventeenth century, should be regarded as a 
forerunner of this genre?!. 

The common imagery of these icons comprises 
three main fields. The left and right fields are ded- 
icated to Mary and Christ, respectively, and consist 
of a central image surrounded by medallions or 
rectangular frames representing scenes from their 
lives?. In the centre of the composition, the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre (the Anastasis or 
Resurrection in the Orthodox tradition) is depicted 
in the form of an architectonic elevation of the 
southern façade, with the belfry in the middle and 
the two domes (the rotunda and the catholicon) on 
its sides. The interior of the church includes various 
scenes such as the Crucifixion and the Resurrection 
of Christ, Sts Helen and Constantine, and the 
Greek Orthodox patriarch carrying the candles of 
the Holy Fire (Pls 1-3; see below). 

The city of Jerusalem and the holy places in its 
vicinity are depicted as a background around the 
image of the Holy Sepulchre. The city walls are 
seen in partial or whole view. Some icons comprise 
buildings within the city, such as the Dome of the 
Rock and the Greek Orthodox monasteries and 
churches of Jerusalem. Other sacred sites and tradi- 
tions related to the Holy Land, such as Jonah and 
the Whale near Jaffa and Baruch, Jeremiah's disci- 
ple, sleeping in a cave, are also displayed. The Last 
Judgement is often represented above the Anastasis 
and Jerusalem, and the legend of Lot and the Tree 
of Life is shown below. 

On some proskynetaria a. caption that identifies 
the owner is included, often in the lower part, but 
occasionally elsewhere or even at the back side. 
These inscriptions, usually in Greek, reveal interest- 
ing details about the production and sale of these 
icons. The first part encompasses a standardized 
formula that designates the potential buyer as “a 
pilgrim (proskynetes) to the all Holy and Life Bearer 
Sepulchre”, while the name of the actual buyer 
was added hastily in cursive hand-writing, often in 
a different colour, probably only when the object 
was sold and when the client wished to have his 


name added. This suggests that many icons of this 
kind were prepared by artists throughout the whole 
year and offered for sale around Easter time”. Fur- 
thermore, the title ‘Haji’ (yalt) is occasionally 
added to the name of the purchaser. This title is the 
Turkish form of the Arabic term Hajj, given to a 
Muslim pilgrim who accomplished the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. The application of this Turkish-Arabic 
term, together with its Christian Greek equivalent 
(proskynetes) to Christian pilgrims, developed dur- 
ing the Ottoman period, and testifies to the Chris- 
tian adoption of Muslim terms and customs. 
Indeed, zal: still appears as a common prefix to 
many family names in Greece and Eastern Europe”. 

A specific subgroup of these proskynetarion 
icons, probably the early ones, represents the topo- 
graphic setting of the holy places, and should 
accordingly be defined as iconic maps of the Holy 
Land (Pl. 2). Obviously these specimens do not 
have the aforementioned threefold layout, and as a 
consequence do not depict the lives of Mary and 
Christ, but the central position of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre remains unchanged. This image 
is surrounded by the churches and monasteries 
within the walls of Jerusalem. Outside the walls the 
holy places near Jerusalem, such as Mount Zion, 
Gethsemane, the Mount of Olives, and the Pool of 
Siloam, are depicted. Farther to the right side — 
south of Jerusalem — one finds Bethlehem, the holy 
places in its vicinity, and the Judaean desert mon- 
asteries; to the left, i.e. the North, Mount Tabor 
with the Transfiguration and Nazareth; in the 
upper part, i.e. the East, the Sea of Galilee, Jordan 
River with the Baptism, and the Dead Sea; and on 
the lower part, i.e. the West, the harbor of Jaffa, 
and Jonah and the Whale (Figs 1-2). As a rule 
Lydda and St George and Gaza are also rendered. 
Thus, the space of the whole country is filled with 
iconic images of venerated places and scenes. The 


See for example an icon in the Byzantine and Christian 
Museum in Athens dated 1793 (84 x 86 cm); http:// 
www.byzantinemuseum.gr/en/collections/paintings/ 
?bxm-1837 (retrieved 27.11.14). 

20 Immerzeel 2014, 463; see also Rubin 2013, 121-124. 
Georgopoulou-Verra 2003. 

For a detailed analysis, see for example Van Aalst/Immer- 
zeel 2005; Piatnitsky 2005. 

IIpocxuvetg Tod ravaytov xai Cwoddyou vá&qov. 

^ See also Immerzeel 2014, 466. 

?5 See also Nagy 2006. 
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PI. 3. Proskynetarion icon; private collection (© Christie's Images Limited [2015]) 
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proskynetarion in Zakynthos is the earliest example 
of this subgroup. It was studied in detail by 
M. Georgopoulou-Verra?, and was included in the 
exhibition Architecture as Icon held in the Museum 
for Byzantine Culture in Thessaloniki? and Prince- 
ton University in 201078. Three icons of this group 
that are kept in Coptic churches in Cairo, and 
another one in the Monastery of St Anthony in 
Egypt, were described and studied in the past”. In 
a recent study, I analyzed the sacred topography on 
these and other examples from a geographical and 
cartographical viewpoint, identifying them as map- 
icons? It should be noted that there are also spec- 
imens that combine the topography of the Holy 
Land with the imagery of Mary and Christ. An 
example of this hybrid style dated A.D. 1765 was 
offered for sale by Christie's several years ago 


(PI. 395, 


PROSKYNETARION BOOKLETS 


The second group of objects called proskynetarion 
consists of illustrated manuscripts that enjoyed 
increasing popularity from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries. They contain descriptions and 
representations of the holy places in Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land, and occasionally also the Monas- 
tery of St Catherine on Mount Sinai. They are 
defined as proskynetaria since the title of the text 
reads “Proskynetarion with Holy God's help to the 
Holy City Jerusalem”**. In some cases the phrase 


“and the whole Palestine" is added (Pl. 4). 


26 Georgopoulou-Verra 2003. 


7 Catalogue Thessaloniki 2010, 324-325. 

28 Curdi¢/Hadjitryphonos 2010, 310-315. 

2 Bagatti 1951; Meinardus 1967; Skalova 2005. 

30 Rubin 2013. 

?! Christie's catalogue 2008 (note 15). This icon is repro- 

duced here courtesy of Christie's. 

Ilpooxvvnráprov obv Oe Avío crc Aylas nxóAsoc 

“Tepovoarhy. 

Kou dons Hoararotivne. 

34 Lampros 1895-1900; Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891-1915. 

95 Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1896; idem 1900; idem 1903; 
Bazobrazov 1901. 

36 Kadas 1998, with references to his earlier studies. 

57 Treasures from Mt. Athos 1973, Vol. 1, 368-383; Vol. 2, 
94-95; Vol. 3, 174. 

58 Külzer 1994. 

5 Getov 2014. 
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Pl. 4. Proskynetarion booklet; front page; Academy of 
Sciences, Bucharest; cod. Gr. 1116, fol. 2 
(photograph : Academy of Sciences). 


Several of these items were described already in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries*. 
Some of them were edited in Greek with Russian 
translations in the series of the Pravoslavic Palestin- 
ian Society”. Sixteen manuscripts were published by 
Sotiris Kadas, in particular in his highly informative 
monograph on this subject*®. Three manuscripts 
were published in the four-volume Treasures from 
Mt. Athos". Andreas Külzer listed most of the for- 
merly known manuscripts and added some new ones 
in his comprehensive bibliographical study about 
Christian pilgrimage?? and lately Getov described 
the manuscripts in Sofia?. To our present knowl- 
edge, this category of manuscripts includes over 
thirty copies, found in Greece (Athens; Thessalon- 
iki; several monasteries in Mount Athos; Kozani; the 
Monastery of St Athanasios near Kozani; and Mete- 
ora), and in Bucharest; Munich; Paris; Oxford; 
Sofia; Saint Petersburg; Moscow; Princeton“; 


Rome; and Jerusalem*!. However, it seems reasona- 
ble to assume that examples that remain to be iden- 
tified and published can be found in other collec- 
tions and libraries. 

The vast majority of the known manuscripts are 
in Greek, but there are also versions in Old Church 
Slavonic?, and even in Italian?. These booklets 
were written in ink on paper and bound in the 
form of a codex in a nice, often leather binding. 
Their average measurements vary between 10 x 15 
cm and 20 x 15 cm. Most of them are fairly con- 
cise — between 18-50 folios — although the Munich 
ms is exceptionally long^. Often the initial letters 
are large, decorated and written in red, green or 
ochre ink. As a rule, the Greek text includes many 
abbreviations marked by short lines or by letters 
written above the line. The quality of the writing 
and legibility varies. Some manuscripts were obvi- 
ously written by skilful scribes in a clear and tidy 
handwriting, while in others the handwriting is less 
stylish and hardly legible. 

Although the texts are basically identical, they 
display a variety of additions and changes. The 
same applies to the order of the sites that were vis- 
ited. The text usually starts, immediately after the 
title with the phrase: “O listen all the blessed 
Christians, men and women, young and old …”®, 
Next follows a paragraph on the history and the 
importance of Jerusalem. The description of the 
Holy City begins with the Tower of David and the 
Jaffa Gate, where the pilgrims entered the city. 
Then the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is described 
in detail, from the entrance and through every ele- 
ment, each chapel, and tradition. The Feast of the 
Holy Fire, an official Jerusalemite event celebrated 
on the Saturday of the Holy Week of Easter 6, is 
extensively recorded. Documented first in the ninth 
century, the feast retains its importance to the pre- 
sent day“. During the celebration the Orthodox 
Patriarch enters the aedicule of the tomb of Christ 
with unlit candles which are lighted miraculously. 
From these candles the crowd of pilgrims and 
believers light their candles. 

At the end of the description of the church, the 
Holy Fire is described again, this time with the 
focus on an event that, depending on the sources, 
occurred in 1547 or 158055, The story has it that 
the Armenians persuaded the Ottoman governor to 
prevent the Greek Orthodox Patriarch from enter- 
ing the church. When he and his followers started 


to pray outside its locked doors, the column on the 


left side of the door cracked and the Holy Fire 
burst out of it. The Greek Orthodox commemorate 
this event and venerate the cracked column until 
now. 
The texts go on describing the Temple Mount, 
referring to the Dome of the Rock as *the Holy" 
(Tò ‘leed) and to the al-Aqsa Mosque, as the Holy 
of Holies (Tà “Ayia Tv Aytay), but entirely ignore 
the fact that Christian pilgrims were not allowed to 
visit these Islamic sanctuaries at that time. Next 
other places in Jerusalem and its vicinity are listed: 
the many minor churches and monasteries within 
the city walls, on Mount Zion, the Siloam, Acel- 
dama, Gethsemane, and the Mount of Olives. 
The order of the descriptions of the sacred sites 
outside the city enables us to reconstruct several 
itineraries taken by the pilgrims, although the 
routes, or even the idea of an established visit order, 
are not specified as such. The first route goes east, 
from Mount of Olives to Bethany and Lazarium 
(al-Azariah), through the Monastery of St Euthy- 
mius, to Jericho, the Mount of Temptation, and 
the place of the Baptism of Christ in the Jordan 
River. A second itinerary, which in some booklets 
is described immediately after the first and in oth- 
ers later on, leads to Tiberias, the Sea of Galilee, 
Nazareth, and Mount Tabor. A third route goes to 
Bethlehem and its surroundings. In some texts it is 
extended to Hebron, and the famous Monastery of 
St Theodosius and that of St Chariton in the 


40 Kotzabassi/Patterson Ševčenko 2010, 177-181. 

^' Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1891-1915, Vol. II, MSS nos 429, 
545. 

“ Klausner 1955; idem 1956; Rakić 2012; Weiser/Plesser 
2000, no. 34, 92-93. 

^ Rubin/Levy-Rubin 2006. 
44 See: Bavarian State Library, Munich, Cod. Gr. 346; online 
edition on the library's website: http://daten.digitale- 
sammlungen.de/-db/0003/bsb00037545/images/. This 
manuscript is larger than most of the others. The online 
edition includes about 400 pages, however some pages 
were left blank (especially next to the illustrations) and 
some were re-numbered as 163a, 163b, etc. 

“Axoboarte mkvtes of edacBeic Xerotiavol, &vdpec ve xal 

yuvaixes, utxpot xal geydhor, ...". 

46 Auxentios 1993; idem 1999. 

47 The Holy Fire was recorded for the first time by Bernard 
the Monk c. 870 (Wilkinson 1977, 142-144). There is a 
hint to this ceremony already in the Life of Theodore the 
Sabaite, in the eighth century, see Vincent 1912, 228-230; 
see also Auxentios 1993, 11-34. 

^5 For 1547, see Meinardus 1961-1962, 243-252; for 1580, 
see Auxentios 1999, 53. 
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Judaean Desert. Although these complexes were 
deserted and in ruins at the time, they are labeled 
as venerated sites. Special attention was given to the 
Great Laura of Mar Sava (St Sabas), the most 
important monastery in the wilderness of Judea 
and the only one that remained inhabited through 
the ages”. 

A one day route leads to sites west of Jerusalem: 
the Monastery of the Holy Cross, the house or 
tower of St Simon, the birthplace of St John the 
Baptist’, and the fountain where Philip baptized 
the eunuch of the Candace of Ethiopia?!. On their 
way back home, the pilgrims went to Emmaus, the 
Church of St George in Lydda, and Ramle (identi- 
fied as Arimathea), and finally Jaffa. Several manu- 
scripts also describe Jacob’s well near Nablus, while 
others mention Gaza as the city of Samson. In a 
few booklets, a supplementary chapter describes the 
long and arduous voyage through the desert to the 
Monastery of St Catherine in Mount Sinai. 


The Illustrations 


The digressions on the holy places are accompanied 
by illustrations which are integral parts of the lay- 
out. Large images were drawn on separate pages, 
but the smaller ones were inserted into the related 
text. As a whole, the different manuscripts present 
a common set of illustrations, depicting the same 
buildings and places and using similar graphic pat- 
terns with minor variations. Like the handwriting, 
the artistic quality of the illustrations varies. If in 


^ Patrich 1995. 

59 The birthplace of John the Baptist is identified with the 
village of Ein Karim, today a suburb of Jerusalem, about 
8 kms west of the old city. It is known in Greek as Orini 
(Optevy). 

?1 The site of the Baptism of the eunuch (Acts 8: 26-39) was 

identified at that time in Ein Hanniya, about 8 kms south- 

west of Jerusalem. 

For the classification of three stylistic groups, see Kadas 

1998. 

In the manuscripts in St Petersburg (Cod. Gr. 118, fol. 

41b; Kadas 1998, 203), and Bucharest (Cod. Gr. 396 

(252) fol. 35b; zbidem, 153). 

The manuscripts signed by Daniel are: Rome Cod. Gr. 15; 

Athos Doucheriou 129; Athos Gregorios 159; and Athens, 

Byzantine and Christian Museum, 121. See Hadjidakis 

1987, Vol. 1, 256; Kadas 1985, 1280-1302. 

5 Rubin/Levy-Rubin 2006. The term protosyncellos, literally 
a cellmate, refers to a monk who is connected to the patri- 
arch, and serves as his secretary or deputy. 
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some manuscripts the images are reduced to simple 
sketches, others are skillfully illustrated in rich 
colors.” 

Regarding Jerusalem, the common imagery 
comprises the Tower of David, the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre as well as the aedicule built over 
the tomb and the stone of Unction; the Dome of 
the Rock and the al-Aqsa Mosque; minor churches 
and monasteries within the walls of Jerusalem; the 
holy places in Mount Zion, Gethsemane, and the 
sacred sites near the Kidron Brook, and the Mount 
of Olives. Beyond Jerusalem, the images depict 
Bethany, Jericho, and the Jordan River; Tiberias, 
Mount Tabor, and Nazareth; the monasteries in 
Judean Desert; Bethlehem and sites in its vicinity; 
Hebron; a group of sites west of Jerusalem includ- 
ing the Monastery of the Holy Cross and the birth- 
place of St John the Baptist; and towns in the 
coastal plain, such as Gaza, Lydda, and Jaffa. Occa- 
sionally geographical elements are featured, such as 
the Jordan River, the Dead Sea, and the Sea of 
Galilee, which were also visited by the pilgrims 
along their route. Moreover, several manuscripts 
also render particular subjects such as the ship on 
which the pilgrims had arrived”. 

It should be noted that the realistic rendering of 
some of the sites testify to eye-witness knowledge. 
This is best illustrated through the images of the 
fagade of the Holy Sepulchre, drawn as an architec- 
tonic cross-section seen from the South, and those 
of the Laura of Mar Sava, which is rendered as a 
large complex of buildings surrounded by a wall 
with two prominent towers (Pl. 5). 

Fifteen of the manuscripts end with a colophon 
furnishing the name of the scribe, his title, and 
occasionally where and when the booklet was writ- 
ten. It seems that many of them were made in the 
monasteries linked to the Greek Orthodox Patriar- 
chate in Jerusalem, whereas others were produced 
in the Laura of Mar Sava. Most of the scribes that 
signed their name were monks who bore the typi- 
cally Jerusalemite title Hieromonachos (iepoy.ovocy oc). 
Four specimens were signed by a single scribe and 
artist, Daniel the Physician (Aavuúk ó latedc), a 
monk in Mar Sava™, whose writings and illustra- 
tions are of very high quality. The Munich manu- 
script was written and signed by Akakios, Hiero- 
monachos of Crete (Axaxiov iepopovayoù tod 
Konròc). He worked in Jerusalem and dedicated it 
to Ananias (‘Avaviac), the protosyncellos of the patri- 
arch of Jerusalem”. In sum, the colophons reveal 
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PI. 5. The Laura of Mar Sava, Byzantine and Christian Museum, Athens, ms. 121, fol. 23b; inv. no. BXM01624 
(photograph: Byzantine and Christian Museum) 
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the Jerusalemite origin of the booklets and the 
involvement of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate in 
their production. 

Considering the fact that the descriptions and 
illustrations, as well as their shape and dimensions, 
display a high degree of standardization, the book- 
lets were anything but accounts of individuals. In 
summary, the texts do not describe the visit to holy 
places as an itinerary, neither by writing in the first 
person, or by presenting the whole as a personal 
experience. They also not contain any practical 
information typical of personal travelers’ accounts, 
such as accommodation facilities, food, and mar- 
kets, comments on the flora and fauna or any refer- 
ence to the local population. The aforementioned 
customary opening phrase “O listen all the blessed 
Christians, men and women, small and big to this 
description of the Holy Places ...", suggests that 
the booklets aimed at introducing the holy places 
to a broad audience, rather than that they func- 
tioned as diaries of or guides for travelers or pil- 
grims. It seems that this coherent group was made 
in monastic workshops working under the auspices 
of the Patriarchate. These ateliers produced such 
booklets in large numbers on behalf of the clientele 
of visiting pilgrims. Once returned from their voy- 
age, they could share their experience by reading 
from these booklets and showing the images to 
their relatives and members of their community 
who were unable to undertake the expensive and 
hard pilgrimage. 


LINKS BETWEEN THE PROSKYNETARION ÍCONS AND 
BOOKLETS 


A comparative study of the designs that were 
applied by both icons painters and illustrators 
reveals the strong links between the two groups. 
Illustrative in this matter is the standardized ren- 
dering of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre as an 
architectonic cross section with the belfry in the 
centre, the rotunda on the left, and the catholicon 
on the right (Pls 1-3, 6). This image is the focal 


56 The image of Mar Sava was copied later on a map that was 


included in the printed proskynetarion by Chrysanthos. 
See Notaras, Tyvoypapta ..., in: Notaras 1728; for this, see 
Rubin 2006a. 

7 Suleiman 2009. 
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point of the proskynetarion icons, and is certainly 
the most preeminent representation in the proskyn- 
etarion booklets. Moreover, the tripartite design of 
the church strongly corroborates the explicit textual 
statements about its symbolic value as a reference 
to the Holy Trinity. 

The compositional similarities between the icons 
and the illustrations is also reflected in the realistic 
rendering of the Laura of Mar Sava with its two 
towers and the ropes with bells, which is shown on 
the painted proskynetaria in Zakynthos and Sau- 
mur, for example, as well as in many of the book- 
lets (Pls 2, 7)°°. The same applies to the way the 
Sea of Galilee is depicted as two connected basins, 
for instance on the Saumur icon and in a booklet 
in Bucharest (cod. Gr. 1116; Pls 2, 8). 

The similarities and consistence of the corpus of 
sacred places, descriptions, and images suggest that 
the icons and booklets were both products of the 
same atelier or workshop that functioned in Jerusa- 
lem and/or Mar Sava under the auspices of the 
Greek Orthodox Patriarchate. In this workshop 
monks-artists painted the icons and copied and 
illustrated the booklets. Although some of the 
images representing holy places are plainly sche- 
matic, others display a high level of reality, and 
thus testify to the unmediated familiarity of the art- 
ists with these venerated sites. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


We discussed here two groups of ecclesiastical arti- 
facts, icons and booklets, both were produced and 
sold in Jerusalem as pilgrimage memorabilia. Given 
that the products of this atelier were sold to pil- 
grims who took them back home as sacred souve- 
nirs, they fully deserve to be named proskynetaria. 
The content of these memorabilia presented the 
Holy Land as a sacred landscape, and the Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate as its guardian and protec- 
tor. The wide proliferation of these mementos is a 
testimony to the large numbers of pilgrims that 
came at that time and to the memorabilia market. 
The decline of the copying and distribution of the 
booklets followed probably from the introduction 
of similar printed proskynetarion books in the mid- 
eighteenth century. These books were written in 
Jerusalem but printed in Europe, mainly in Venice 
and Vienna, as there was no printing press in Jeru- 
salem till the mid nineteenth century”. These 
printed proskynetarion books should be studied in 


Pl. 6. The facade of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 


a. Present situation (photograph: Rehav Rubin) 


b. Proskynetarion icon; Monastery of St George, Jerusalem 
(photograph: Rehav Rubin) 


DEL. S. SEPOLCR 0. 


c. Proskynetarion booklet in Italian; collection of 
Dr David and Jemima Jeselsohn, Zurich Proskynetarion 
booklet in Serbian; National Library of Israel 
(photograph: National Library of Israel) d. Proskynetarion booklet in Serbian; National Library 

of Israel (photograph: National Library of Israel) 
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Pl. 7. The Laura of Mar Sava 


b. Proskynetarion icon, Byzantine Museum, Zakynthos 
(photograph: Byzantine Museum) 


ZAL) 


e. Proskynetarion booklet in Italian; collection of Dr David and Jemima Jeselsohn, Zurich, Switzerland 
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Pl. 8. The Jordan River 


b. Proskynetarion booklet; Academy of sciences, Bucharest, 
Ms. Gr. 1116, fol. 27r (photograph: Academy of sciences) 


another research project?. The decline of the 
painted proskynetarion followed later with the 
development of large printed images’, and espe- 
cially with the development of the photographed 


images”. 
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Serpent or Furled Sail: 


An Analysis of the Ships in the Madaba Map 


INTRODUCTION 


Since its rediscovery in 1896, the Madaba map has 
attracted scholarly attention. Located near the 
north-eastern shore of the Dead Sea and dated 
from the sixth century CE, this map originally 
depicted the Eastern Mediterranean from Egypt to 
Lebanon and Syria, focusing on the Holy Land, 
with many biblical sites labelled with Greek epigra- 
phy. Researchers have studied various aspects of 
this mosaic map, from investigations of its purpose 
and stylistic characteristics to knowledge of geogra- 
phy in Late Antiquity. It has been examined in 
comparison to other Byzantine mosaics in Trans- 
jordan and to contemporaneous Christian writings 
as well as to earlier artistic and literary works that 
may have inspired its production. A number of 
scholars have also considered the Nilotic, geograph- 
ical and maritime representations in this map. 

To date, only nautical studies have analysed the 
ships in the Madaba map (Pls 1-4). Zaraza Fried- 
man views them as symbolizing marine commerce 
during that period: “The sailing ships in the 
Madaba Map mosaic augment the importance of 
the Dead Sea as a trading sea-line between Middle 
East, Arabia and Egypt throughout the centuries". 
Friedman and other scholars discuss these ships in 
the context of Byzantine shipping by comparing 
them to other vessels and theorizing about their 


Pl. 1. Madaba mosaic map: the Dead Sea (Courtesy 
of Studium Biblicum Franciscanum of Jerusalem) 


Yael WILFAND' 


cargo°. The ship on the left, due to its unusual sail, 
has received more attention: while Michael Avi- 
Yonah and Herbert Donner describe it as a furled 
saiP, Baruch Rosen and Friedman posit that the 
mosaicist misconstrued this nautical element. 
Rosen claims that: "No such error is known in 
other representations of Roman-Byzantine boats”, 
In this article I reconsider scholarly treatment of 
this ship (and the less discussed vessel to its right), 
proposing that its sail does not reflect a misinter- 
pretation but, to the contrary, has Christian sym- 
bolic value. This study is based on the notion that, 
when an object that features well-known Christian 
symbols is positioned at the centre of artwork in a 
church, it may safely be assumed that those respon- 
sible for its planning and execution, along with 
those who observed it, would have ascribed reli- 
gious meaning to that depiction. Thus, the inter- 
pretation of the ship on the left, and these ships as 
a pair, in the context of Christian iconography of 
Late Antiquity, contributes to our understanding of 
this map and its significance. 


I extend thanks to Eugenio Alliata , Erin Derby, Micha 
Perry, Tamar Traub Ben-Shalom, Menachem Ben Shalom, 
and Ehud Halevy for our discussions of this topic and their 
assistance in attaining materials that relate to this study; to 
Steven Fine and Lucas Van Rompay for their insightful 
advice; and to Mat Immerzeel for his helpful suggestions. 
The images of the Madaba map presented here appear 
courtesy of the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum of Jerusa- 
lem. I am grateful for their permission to include them in 
this publication. 

Friedman 2012. I thank her for providing me with a copy 
of this article. See also Grossmann 2011, 44, who com- 
ments that “The marine life illustrated on the Madaba 
Map express the general prosperity of the Byzantine period, 
when fishing and overland trade in the region flourished". 
While some scholars define these vessels as boats, I follow 
Friedman by referring to them as ships. When considering 
the Christian symbolism of nautical objects, the differen- 
tiation between types of vessels is not always clear. 

5  Avi-Yonah 1954, 38; Donner 1992, 37. 

^ Rosen 1986, 98. 
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Pl. 3. Madaba mosaic map: the two ships in the Dead Pl. 4. Madaba mosaic map: the smaller ship, as depicted 


Sea, with Jerusalem beneath (a column from the current in the right portion of the Dead Sea (a column from 
church is visible in the lower-right corner; Courtesy the current church is visible in the lower-right corner; 
of Studium Biblicum Franciscanum of Jerusalem) Courtesy of Studium Biblicum Franciscanum of Jerusalem) 
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THE SHIP WITH THE UNUSUAL SAIL: DESCRIPTIONS 
AND INTERPRETATIONS 


The ship on the left side of the Dead Sea is 
depicted with two seated sailors (Pls 1-3)’. Major 
portions of their bodies have been damaged by 
iconoclasts and their original stones have been 
randomly rearranged®. We can still see that one of 
the sailors is holding a pair of oars, while the other 
is making a gesture with his right arm. Between 
these two sailors is a mound of white material, 
probably salt. A mast with yard, in the shape of a 
cross, rises from that spot. The sail is furled 
around the yard, resembling a serpent. Neither a 
backstay nor brails are connected to this sail/. In 
his 1954 commentary on the Madaba map, Avi- 
Yonah describes this as a folded sail?. In 1986, 
Rosen offers a critique of this description, claim- 
ing that: “The mosaicist's rendering of the furled 
sail as rolled and coiled around the yard is an 
absurdity" since without “a system of rings and 
brails” the sail would be useless’. Rosen asserts 
that this portrayal did not follow “a master copy” 
but was "probably reproduced from memory or 
from a first-hand sketch by a landlubber"!?. 
Recently, Friedman portrayed this furled sail as “a 
serpent coiled around the yard” and ascribed it to 
“a misinterpretation of the mosaicist who proba- 
bly did not understand how to show a furled sail 
beneath the yard"!!. Eva Grossmann likewise 
claims that the sail “is furled around the yard like 
a snake”, suggesting that perhaps “the artist 
wanted to give the sail an artistic form reflecting 
the picture of the waves”!?. I accept this descrip- 
tion of the “furled sail” as a snake. The absence of 
both rigging and “a system of rings and brails” 
further supports the hypothesis that this object is 
a snake rather than a sail. Moreover, a survey of 
other mosaic pavements from this period and ear- 
lier centuries shows that serpents were frequently 
constructed from rows of light and dark stones to 
emphasize the contours of their bodies, often with 
lighter stones placed to represent the underbelly, 
just like the furled sail of the left ship in the 
Madaba map. 

However, in contrast to previous assessments, 
I view its design to be deliberate, albeit Christian 
rather than nautical: a cross with a serpent winding 
around its horizontal pole, which would have been 
meaningful and familiar in the sixth-century Byz- 
antine context. In Numbers 21:6-10, God instructs 


Moses to forge a bronze serpent and to mount it on 
a rod: 


And the LORD said to Moses, "Make a poisonous 
serpent, and set it on a pole; and everyone who is 
bitten shall look at it and live." So Moses made a 
serpent of bronze, and put it upon a pole; and 
whenever a serpent bit someone, that person would 
look at the serpent of bronze and live (Num. 21:8- 
9; NRSV). 


In the New Testament, that brazen serpent is iden- 
tified as “a type of crucified Christ" 4: “And just as 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whoever 
believes in him may have eternal life" (John 3:14- 


15; NRSV). This interpretation is also found in 


? According to Avi-Yonah (1954, 38) this ship is heading 
north. According to Friedman (2012, 385) these two ships 
are "sailing from north to south". 

On the disfigurement of the images of these sailors, Avi- 

Yonah (1954, 25) writes: "Unfortunately all these have 

been badly damaged by iconoclasts and have been repaired 

without any regard to the original representation". 

7 Friedman (2012, 385-386) writes: “All the rigging lines of 
the mast, and the yard, and the sail are missing". For a 
comprehensive description of this ship, see Friedman's arti- 
cle. 

*  Avi-Yonah 1954, 38: “A ship going in that direction 
[north] has its sail folded and is being rowed". A similar 
description of the sail is in Donner 1992, 37: “The left one 
is being rowed, with its sail folded". 

? Rosen 1986, 97: "The mosaicist's rendering of the furled 
sail as rolled and coiled around the yard is an absurdity. In 
sailing vessels the forces moving the boat are controlled by 
changing the effective area of the sail(s). In the Byzantine 
period this was accomplished by a system of rings and 
brails; the sail was furled or spread by pulling or releasing 
the brails. A sail wrapped around the yard could not have 
been thus manipulated. [...] Other methods to control the 
area of the sails were developed later, but the sails were 
never coiled around the yard". 

Rosen 1986, 98. However, see another example of such a 

sail in a sixth-century church mosaic from Beit Guvrin 

(discussed below). 

11 Friedman 2012, 385. 

Grossmann 2011, 44: “the sailor is rowing with oars”, 

which may explain “the unusually furled sail”. She contin- 

ues: "The sail, if it is a sail [...] is furled around the yard 
like a snake, making it technically impossible to be 
worked". 

I thank Mat Immerzeel for bringing this to my attention. 

See examples in Hachlili 2009, colour plates V.8 and VII.6. 

See also, the eagle and serpent depicted in the Great Palace 

in Constantinople, a well-established seat of the Byzantine 

Empire (though the dating of this mosaic is under debate). 

14 Meimaris/ Kritikakou-Nikolaropulou 2005, 14. 
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patristic writings, as in John Chrysostom's teaching 
on these verses from John: 


Now if the Jews, by looking to the brazen image of 
a serpent, escaped death, much rather will they 
who believe in the Crucified, with good rea- 
son enjoy a far greater benefit. For this takes place, 
not through the weakness of the Crucified, or 
because the Jews are stronger than He, but 
because God loved the world, therefore is His liv- 
ing Temple fastened to the Cross’. 


Indeed, in Christian iconography, the image of a 
serpent has several meanings, including the cruci- 
fied Christ. In Understanding Early Christian Art, 
Robin Jensen describes Moses’s bronze serpent atop 
a pole as a primary symbol for the cross in early 
Christian art'®. In this same discussion, she men- 


5 Homily 27 on the Gospel of John. This translation follows 

Schaff 1983, Vol. 14, 94. On the relationship between art 

and text, see Maguire 1987, 1-2, who writes that “a text 

can explain why an image has a particular form; that is, 
there can be a cause-and-effect relationship between litera- 
ture and art, so the work of art becomes in some sense an 

illustration of the text. But a text can also explain what a 

given image means; it can reveal the thought processes that 

lie behind the work of art, even if the text itself was not 
known either directly or indirectly to the artist. In the lat- 
ter case, the art historian is not concerned with proving 
that a given text has influenced an image, but he or she 
tries to show that both text and image reflect similar modes 
of thought”. See also his methodological discussion on #bi- 

dem, 3, 81-82. 

Whereas most modern depictions of a serpent on a cross 

portray its ascent of the vertical pole toward the yard, in 

medieval art, the serpent is often placed on the horizontal 
pole; see, for example, the colour illustration of Moses with 
brass serpent in the Vatopedi Octateuch, Mount Athos, 

Codex 602 (an illuminated manuscript dated to ca. thir- 

teenth century); this picture is presented in Huber 1973, 

40, colour Fig. 32. Thus, a horizontally positioned snake 

could plausibly represent the brazen serpent. 

17 Jensen 2000, 140-141. See also Daniélou 1964, 66, who 
writes: “In his First Apology, Justin gives a number of fig- 
ures of the cross, among them the brazen serpent, the 
military standard, the plough and the ship’s mast: ‘One 
cannot sail the seas unless the trophy that is called the sail 
(tctéov) is properly set on the ship’ [...] it is the ship which 
is the means of salvation”. 

15 Avi-Yonah 1954, 43. See also Donner 1992, 43; Alliata 
1998, 45-101 (95). 

1 Shahid 1998, 147-154. 

20 Meimaris/Kritikakou-Nikolaropulou 2005, 14. 

21 Friedman 2011, 147-154. 

See the illustration in Grossmann 2011, 26; Friedman 

2011; 155. 
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tions another representation of the cross that is 
drawn from the material world — the sail of a ship. 
When considering this symbol, some scholars cite 
Justin Martyr: “The sea cannot be traversed unless 
the sign of victory, which is called a sail, remain fast 
in the ship..." (1 Apol. 55.3-8, Dial. 91.2)". The 
rendering of the larger ship in the Madaba map 
seems to integrate these two symbols of the cross 
— one scriptural and one tangible — into a single 
image. One inscription in the Madaba map explic- 
itly mentions Moses's brazen serpent by identifying 
the wilderness location where Moses is thought to 
have fashioned it and exercised its healing powers: 
"Desert where the Israelites were saved by the ser- 
pent of brass" (“Eonulos &v0x] cobc Topandtras 
£(c)e(o)tw 6 yoXxobc eros Pls 5, 6)!8. This makes 
explicit the significance of the brazen serpent in 
Num. 21 for those who designed this mosaic map; 
furthermore, it may offer supporting evidence for 
their deliberate depiction of a serpent on the yard 
of the ship on the left and its association with 
Moses's serpent. Such intention may support a 
longstanding thesis, recently elaborated by Irfan 
Shahid, which reads this map as a depiction of 
Moses's vista from Mount Nebo. If this thesis is 
accurate, it would explain the depiction of this sail 
as the bronze serpent on the staff since its scriptural 
origins are associated with Moses. The use of 
snakes as a Christian motif in the region near 
Madaba is attested by additional images of serpents, 
though without crosses, on some fifty Christian 
tombstones from Zoar (Byzantine Zoora; today 
Ghor es-Safi, Jordan) from 385-453 CE”. 

A survey of furled sails in Roman and Byzantine 
mosaics that predate the Madaba map confirms the 
distinctive design of this sail. To illustrate, a fourth- 
century mosaic from a villa in Piazza Armerina, Sic- 
ily portrays two ships being loaded with exotic ani- 
mals, probably a shipment from North Africa to 
Rome. The sails of these vessels are furled beneath 
their yards (not around them) and secured with 
robands. The brails that would enable adjustment 
of the sails are clearly visible?!. Similarly, in a late 
third-century mosaic from Althiburus, Tunisia 
with over twenty boats and ships, all furled sails are 
shown beneath their yards with robands and 
brails??. These two mosaics are representative exam- 
ples which indicate that, with the exception of the 
ship in the Madaba map (and a limited number of 
contemporaneous examples that I will discuss in 
greater detail), in Roman and Byzantine mosaics, 


PL. 5. Madaba mosaic map: “The desert where the Israel- 
ites were saved by the serpent of brass” (after Piccirillo/ 
Alliata 1998, 97) 


furled sails appear below the yard (not coiled 
around it) with a system of brails”. 

This evidence, alongside Christian art and litera- 
ture, further supports a symbolic interpretation of 
this sails shape and position?*. Thus it seems 
improbable that the representation of this sail is 
accidental or erroneous; rather, it likely displays a 
variation on a well-established theme. Jaś Elsner 
emphasizes that, even though Christian art appro- 
priated many Greco-Roman forms, it often “radi- 
cally transformed what it borrowed”. Elsner claims 
that “Christianity did not need a mimetic art”, for 
that medium “became slowly irrelevant in a culture 
that perceived everything in the material world to 
be a symbol of something that transcended 
nature"2, I would suggest that the sail of the left 
ship in the Madaba map illustrates this Christian 
artistic trend. Therefore, neither those who commis- 
sioned and designed this mosaic nor the worshippers 


and pilgrims who viewed it would have been con- 
cerned about the unrealistic shape of its sail: for 
them it probably conveyed a message of salvation. 
While maritime subjects are commonly portrayed 
in Mediterranean mosaics from this period (and ear- 
lier centuries)?5, scholars debate whether these images 
acquired additional meanings in Christian con- 
texts”. According to Jensen, nautical images in 
Christian artistry “made use of those popular motifs 
and adapted them to its own use, imbuing them 
with somewhat different meaning"?*. As suggested 
above, the mast, yard, and sail of one ship in the 
Madaba map are in the shape of a cross and a ser- 


75 Ror additional examples, see Grossmann 2011, 30, 33. 

24 As Jensen (2011, 140) writes: “the cross as a symbol of 
Christ’s passion was recognized in all sorts of guises”. She 
adds: “Fear of over-interpretation also has caused many 
scholars to be conservative about identifying various signs 
as 'crypto-crosses. Textual evidence, however, tends to 
support the association of certain objects with the cross. A 
number of documents reveal that the cross as a symbol of 
Christ’s passion was recognized in all sorts of guises. Chris- 
tians found examples both in the Hebrew scriptures and in 
external world. For early Christian writers, at least, the 
cross’s very ubiquity demonstrated the predestined charac- 
ter of Christ’s sacrifice and triumph.” Despite Theodosius’s 
ban on the incorporation of the cross as a symbol on floor 
pavements (decreed in 427 CE), several examples of such 
crosses are featured in later constructions, including in Jor- 
dan. For a summary of scholarly opinions and bibliography 
on this subject, see Hachlili 2009, 224-226. 

?5 Elsner 1995, 287. 

26 As Jensen (2000, 48) writes: “Maritime themes in general 

were quite popular in late antiquity, and boats with sailors 

or waters teeming with all kinds of sea creatures were espe- 
cially chosen for mosaic pavements. Some of the imagery 
is purely decorative, some mythological, some of it quite 

realistic and detailed”. See examples in Friedman 2011. 

In Christian contexts, ships are also incorporated in mosaic 

representations of the Jonah narrative (Hachlili 2009, 91). 

Hachlili also describes boats and ships within “Nilotic 

scenes on Byzantine mosaics pavement” (ibidem, 96-101, 

105). She presents various scholarly views on “whether the 

Nilotic scenes have a specific meaning in their pagan, Jew- 

ish and Christian contexts” (ibidem, 106-109, 228, 286), 

concluding that: “It seems likely that the themes and 

motifs in these Nilotic mosaic pavements, which were 
popular and used mainly for decoration, were taken from 
pattern books from which the artists or the clients could 
choose either the full Nilotic scheme or isolated motifs 
without relating any symbolic meaning to them [...]" (zb7- 
dem, 109). However, despite focusing on many elements 
from the Madaba mosaic in this discussion of Nilotic 
motifs, she makes no mention of the ships under consid- 
eration here (Zbidem, 103, 107). 
28 Jensen 2000, 48. 
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pent, embodying the story of Christian salvation. 
The vessel itself may also symbolize a Christian mes- 
sage: the ship is the Church, which sails a dangerous 
sea that represents the world. The Church alone ena- 
bles humans to reach port and be saved, as explained 
by Hippolytus in the third century: 


The sea is the world. The Church is like a ship, 
buffeted by the waves but not swamped, for she has 
with her [her] experienced pilot, Christ. Amidships 
she has the trophy of victory over death, for she car- 
ries Christ's cross with her [...]. For her double 
rudder she has the two Testaments [...]. The ladder 
rising upward to the sail yard is an image of the 
sign of Christ's passion leading the faithful to climb 
up onto Heaven (Hippolytus, Antichr. 59)?. 


Related imagery is also found in this fourth-century 
hymn by Ephrem: 


Skilled Sailor Who has conquered the raging sea, 
Your glorious wood is a standard; it has become 
the rudder of life. 

Your wind of mercy blew; the ships set straight out 
from the raging sea to the harbor of peace. 

Blessed is he who has become a sailor for himself 
[or for his soul], has preserved and brought forth 
his treasure [on dry land] (Ephrem, Hymns of Vir- 
ginity, 31:15)99. 


The metaphor of a ship as the Church recalling 
Noah's ark, in which one righteous family was pre- 
served while the remainder of humanity was being 


79 This translation follows Daniélou 1964, 60 (see also the 
entire chapter "The Ship of the Church’, 58-70). See 
Jensen 2000, 139-140. 

59 This translation follows McVey 1989, 401. On nautical 
symbolism in Eastern Christianity, see Buck 1999, 114- 
117. 

?! Donceel-Voüte 1988b, 359-371; Grossmann 2011, 19-22. 

9 For references to ships as symbols of the Church in patris- 

tic writings, see Maguire 1987, 33-34. 

See her explanations for this reading: Donceel-Voûte 

1988b, 362. She also acknowledges that this inscription 

may preserve the proper name of a female donor, a particu- 
lar ship, or the school that produced the mosaic; yet, based 
on the ship's placement within the church, she favours an 
interpretation of this ship as a symbol of salvation. Com- 
pare, Grossmann 2011, 11-13, who translates this inscrip- 
tion as "the one who is able to save", which she links to 

"the safety of the sailors". 

34 Grossmann 2011, 15-18. 

35 See examples in Friedman 2011. 
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destroyed, is already mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment (1 Peter 3:20): 


. who in former times did not obey, when God 
waited patiently in the days of Noah, during the 
building of the ark, in which a few, that is, eight 


persons, were saved through water. 


Nautical iconography is commonly included in fifth- 
and sixth-century church floor mosaics in Jordan, 
Syria, Lebanon, and Israel. Scholars are often hesi- 
tant to apply Christian symbolism to these represen- 
tations. Yet, in some instances, an inscription sug- 
gests such an interpretation, as in the case of a mosaic 
church floor at Khaldé (south of Beirut; second half 
of the fifth century), which also includes two ships?!. 
According to Henry Maguire, "the sail of one of 
them was flanked by the inscription p/[ozoz] erenes, 
or ‘ship of peace". Maguire claims that: “The words 
suggest that the ship is to be read as a symbol of the 
peace to be found in the Christian church"??, The 
remains of the fifth-century basilica in Rayán, Syria 
(east of the Orontes River) provide another example. 
In its nave, the mosaic carpet that is closest to the 
apse depicts ships in two of its nine octagons. One 
of these vessels includes an inscription that is bifur- 
cated by its mast: “PIAT-YKA”. According to Paul- 
ine Donceel-Voûte, this term signals that this ship is 
for those who can save and be saved®®. She reads this 
as a reference to Noah's ark, symbolic of the Church 
and its capacity to save those who enter. If this inter- 
pretation is accurate, then this inscription and, by 
extension, the ship whose mast it frames, relate to 
Christian salvation. Although it lacks an inscription, 
the mosaic floor from the fifth-century basilica in 
Során, Syria also features a ship whose mast has a 
small cross attached to its upper portion?*. 

While we can identify Byzantine mosaic depictions 
of ships that seem to be purely decorative?, these 
examples (and those discussed below) indicate that the 
ships depicted in fifth- and sixth-century church 
mosaics often convey Christian symbolism. Likewise, 
the left-hand ship in the Madaba map — with its cross 
and serpent — appears to be more than ornamental. 


THE SHIP’s IMAGE IN CONTEXT 
Size as an indicator of prominence 


Scholarship on the Madaba map has correlated the 
size of geographical sites with their significance, as 


exemplified by the expansive dimensions of Jerusa- 
lem. Donner writes that: “The mosaicist wanted to 
depict Jerusalem much larger than any other city or 
village, because Jerusalem was the most important 
city of all and the ‘navel of the earth "?*, Hagith 
Sivan notes that “two entities dominate the map, 
the Dead Sea and Jerusalem”. In her brief discus- 
sion of the Dead Sea, she comments that this body 
of water “emerged as an impressive topographical 
anchor wildly out of tune with its role in biblical 
history”, while disregarding the ships entirely. Jeru- 
salem, however, receives more attention: 


[T]he Madaba map positioned Jerusalem in its 
centre. It was a Jerusalem that barely corresponded 
with a geographical reality. But its shape, an oval, 
was strikingly reminiscent of the rabbinic omphalos 
which designated the centrality of the city in the 
universe. Madaba’s Jerusalem loomed larger than 
all other localities, and with more details than 
those selected for any other urban centre”. 


Like most scholars, Sivan primarily attends to Jeru- 
salem while ignoring the ships above it, at the cen- 
tre of the map. Their considerable size notwith- 
standing, scholarship has generally overlooked these 
ships and their symbolic value?*. In fact, the ship 
that we have been examining is slightly larger than 
Jerusalem — approx. 88 cm x 65 cm (width by 
height), as compared with 88 cm x 50 cm?? — 
though its significance has hardly been noted. 


Placement within the map and the church 


Despite partial preservation of the Madaba map 
and our limited knowledge of its placement in the 
sixth-century church, scholars have attempted to 
understand its original position and liturgical effect. 
There is a consensus that the congregation could 
view the mosaic during worship, yet the degree of 
access remains open for debate ^^. Scholars also con- 
cur that the mosaic had a focal position within the 
church. Though its representation of the City of 
Madaba no longer exists, Donceel-Voûte posits 
that Jerusalem and Madaba would have been situ- 
ated “on the central axis of the church". If so, the 
left ship would have been on that axis, beneath 
Madaba and directly above Jerusalem where, 
according to Eugenio Alliata: “the mosaicist would 
place what was most important to him"9, Thus, 
the centrality of this ship in the map and design of 


this church further affirms its role in communicat- 
ing Christian salvation. This communication may 
not have only been visual for, as Donner offers, 
"members of the congregation could come into 
direct contact with the holy and promised land: 
they could tread upon it, of course not with shoes 
but barefoot"?. Rina Talgam also argues that the 
placement of this mosaic within the church layout 
"made it possible for one to make a virtual, or spir- 
itual, pilgrimage within the walls of the church and 
via its liturgy" ^. The left ship could have played a 
role in such a pilgrimage; especially due to its posi- 
tion between Madaba (as conjectured) and Jerusa- 
lem, in front of the sanctuary, in the eastern por- 
tion of the church. 

Up to this point our analysis has focused on the 
left ship, discussing its key role within the Madaba 
church mosaic, specifically as a symbol of Christian 
salvation; now let us consider the smaller ship to its 
right (see Pls 1-2, 4). Unfortunately even fewer of 
its details remain since one sailor has been disfig- 
ured by iconoclasts and its mast, most of its sail, 
yard and rigging and the other sailor have been 


56 Donner 1992, 19. 

37 Sivan 2008, 256-257. 

Based on my review of the literature, Estée Dvorjetski 

(1996, 82-88) appears to be the sole scholar to attribute 

symbolic meaning to the Dead Sea and the ships in the 

Madaba map. However, she does not present possible 

interpretations. 

The right ship is smaller: approx. 70 cm x 50 cm (width 

by height). 

Avi-Yonah (1954, 34) claims that the mosaic “was meant 

to be seen by and explained to the faithful peering at it 

from behind a chancel-screen”. Donner (1992, 29) argues 

that “The mosaic map lay like a transept in front of the 

schola cantorum and the altar, visible from all sides”. Tal- 

gam (2014, 242-243) insists that the mosaic was placed in 

the nave rather than behind a chancel-screen and thus 

accessible to all. See also Shahid 1998, 152, who also 

writes: “The map lay between the priest at the altar or in 

the chancel and the congregation stood — as was normal in 

those days — at the other end of the church”. 

41 Donceel-Voüte 1988a, 519-542 (520-521). 

^ Alliata (1998, 121) notes the central placement of the 
Dead Sea without mentioning the ships: “The central por- 
tion of the map stood in front of the chancel of the sanctu- 
ary, where the mosaicist would place what was most impor- 
tant to him. The central part of the map is marked 
horizontally by the wavy course of the Jordan River and by 
the Dead Sea”. 

^ Donner 1992, 30-31. 

“4 "Talgam 2014, 243. Neither Donner nor Talgam discuss a 
possible role for these ships in the liturgy. 
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covered with cement. Despite this damage, some 
information can be surmised. This ship is smaller: 
approx. 70 cm x 50 cm, as compared with the 
approx. 88 cm x 65 cm vessel. In this ship, the two 
sailors are standing, with one seeming to hold a 
pair of oars. The sail is open and we can see small 
portions of the yard and rigging. A yellowish-brown 
pile of mound in the middle of deck, between the 
two sailors, appears to be grain?. Given that it is 
difficult to ascribe symbolic value to one ship and 
a decorative role to the other, several questions 
arise: Why are the sailors in one ship standing 
while those in the other are seated? What do their 
respective cargos denote and do they have symbolic 
meaning/ó? How might we understand the posi- 
tions of these two ships relative to holy cities, with 
the larger ship located above Jerusalem and the 
smaller one (in the southern Dead Sea) above 
Hebron? And what might their placement directly 
beneath rivers — with the smaller ship below the 
Zared and the larger beneath the Arnon — com- 
municate? Given their many parallel features, why 
do these vessels differ in size? Do these elements all 
carry symbolic significance or might some be attrib- 
uted to strictly ornamental considerations? 

The damage to the sailors in both ships and the 
missing sections of the smaller vessel interfere with 
our ability to answer these questions with confi- 
dence. Nonetheless, we do have sufficient data for 
educated hypotheses. I propose that the larger ship 
— situated on the central axis that could plausibly 
have joined Jerusalem and Madaba, characterized 


^ For a comprehensive description of this vessel, see Fried- 


man 2012, 386. 

Avi-Yonah tentatively proposes that the larger ship carries 

salt and the smaller one grain. Donner (1992, 17) identifies 

the cargo as "heaps of salt or barley". Friedman (2012, 

386) posits that the larger ship is transporting salt: "A 

white mound is placed on mid-deck, between the figures. 

It represents the cargo of bulk salt". She suggests that the 

smaller vessel is hauling bitumen or grain: "An ochre 

mound is placed on the mid-deck. It represents the bulk 

cargo of bitumen (hemar, in Hebrew) or grain". See also 

Rosenson 1986, 16-20. 

In this context, Moses's brass serpent may reflect an addi- 

tional meaning, as in John 3:14-15. 

48 Avi-Yonah 1954, 40. 

^ See Roller 2006. 

For examples of fishing activity depicted in mosaics, see 

Hachlili 2009, 175. 

91 The Harmony of the Gospels, IL, 40: Schaff 1983, Vol. 6, 
123 (S.D.F. Salmond). 

52 See Murray 1975, 176. 
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by a symbol of Christ (comprised of the sail and 
mast, as discussed above) and occupied by two 
seated sailors with a load of salt — represents the 
New Testament or the Church“. The smaller one, 
with the *brownish-yellowish"^ cargo and two 
standing sailors, symbolizes the Old Testament or 
members of the prior covenant. Though we cannot 
be certain, some of their dissimilarities may support 
this understanding by signalling a hierarchy 
between the two vessels: their differing sizes; the 
position of the larger ship above Jerusalem and the 
smaller one above Hebron; their respective cargos 
of salt (Matthew 5:13: "You are the salt of the 
earth”) and grain; and, seated sailors in the larger 
ship and upright figures in the smaller — in the 
Roman world a seated position reflected honour 
and prestige whereas standing was a posture of ser- 
vice?. Based on these features, these vessels occupy 
decidedly unequal stations. 

In order to test these claims, it is imperative to 
examine the symbolism of paired boats or ships in 
the New Testament and, especially, in patristic lit- 
erature. A logical starting point is Luke 5:1-11, 
which features two boats of fishermen”, four of 
whom abandon their trade to follow Christ and 
serve as apostles (variations of this narrative appear 
in Mark 1:16-20 and Matthew 4:18-22). Augus- 
tine states that these four evangelists were called to 
follow Christ in pairs: 


He called the disciples two by two, and Himself 
gave them the command to follow Him, at first 
addressing Peter and Andrew, and then the others, 
namely, the two sons of Zebedee’. 


The two pairs of sailors in the Madaba map could 
be seen as references to this event. Naturally, the 
three Synoptic versions of this scene take place on 
the Sea of Galilee, known for its abundant marine 
life — not the Dead Sea, famed for the opposite — 
yet, if we forgive that incongruous feature, this 
interpretation is quite feasible. 

Patristic teachings also regard paired boats alle- 
gorically, signifying gentiles and Jews who joined 
the Church. According to Ephrem, they refer to the 
circumcised and uncircumcised individuals who 
became members of the Church, that is to say Jews 
and gentiles, respectively’. Similarly, Augustine 
views these boats as representations of Jews and 
gentiles within the Church: *The two ships figured 
the One Church, but made out of two peoples, 


joined together in Christ, though coming from dif- 
ferent parts" ??, Elsewhere Augustine refers to this 
fishing scene by the evangelists: “It was done by 
two vessels, with reference to the circumcision and 
the uncircumcision”™. According to these com- 
mentaries, this pair of boats or ships stands for the 
two groups that formed the united Church: Jews 
and gentiles. These patristic explanations are com- 
patible with Shahid's interpretation of the Madaba 
map even though his analysis makes no mention of 
the ships: "The map represents the history of 
Christian salvation in its entirety encompassing 
both the old and the new chosen people””®. 

The question of hierarchy has not yet been 
addressed, however. When two ships are present in 
church mosaics from this era, are they typically 
equal or does one usually hold superior rank? 
Though no pictorial disparities hint at a difference 
in status between either pair of ships in the mosaics 
from Khaldé and Rayán (mentioned above), only 
one vessel in each is accompanied by an inscrip- 
tion: “ship of peace" in Khaldé and “of those who 
can save and be saved" (as noted earlier), which 
may also be translated as “the savior”, in Rayân. 
Despite the absence of an inscription over either 
ship in the Madaba map, their visual disparities 
may evoke such a hierarchy. 

It therefore seems plausible that the two ships in 
the Madaba map have Christian symbolic value. 
This assessment is further supported by evidence 
from the mosaic church floors from this region 
which are dated from the fifth-sixth centuries and 
feature ships and fishing themes. One example is 
from Horbat Beit Loya (Pls 7-8). Located south- 
east of Meresha, Israel and dated to 500 CE, this 
church has 2.5-meter wide aisles that are situated 
along the two sides of the nave’. Each aisle is 
paved with geometrically designed mosaics that 
include rows of circles and squares. At the mid- 
point of each mosaic is a large medallion whose 
diameter is almost as wide as the aisle. Each medal- 
lion bears images of two fishermen that — as at 
Madaba — were damaged by iconoclasts who 
replaced their stones at random. In the northern 
aisle, the central medallion presents a fishing ship 
with two open sails and two fishermen, with one 
apparently holding a fishing rod with a fish caught 
at the end of its line and the other controlling the 
oars. The pair of fishermen in the parallel medal- 
lion in the southern aisle are standing ashore, with 
one bearing a basket of fish and the other a net. In 


her assessment of these depictions, Talgam states 
that since "this area is far from water or a river, it 
cannot be said that they reflect the occupation of 
the local inhabitants"; therefore, she reasons, these 
images may evoke the apostles’’. With regard to 
their size, like the ships at Madaba, these vessels 
and fishermen form the centrepieces of these aisle 
mosaics; here, however, the images are symmetri- 
cally bound within the medallions. 

A second example is from the mid-sixth century 
church of Mahatt-el-Urdi in Beit Guvrin, Israel, a 
church complex that includes a basilica with nave, 
apse, and two side aisles. The southern aisle mosaic 
presents four central medallions (three have been 
preserved to some extent): one partially intact 
medallion portrays a ship with two sailors. Accord- 
ing to Ruth and Asher Ovadia, this image reflects 
Jonah being cast from the ship?*. The northern 
aisle had four central octagons (three remain) with 
major images; the octagons are separated by a cross 
comprised of five squares. The second octagon 
shows a ship with two men: one is fishing while the 
other is handling oars. At the centre of this vessel 
is a mast with a sail furled around its yard, an image 
that resembles the large ship in the Madaba map”. 
This scene too may refer to a pair of apostles. As in 
Horbat Beit Loya, these nautical and fishing images 
are not reflected in the design of the larger mosaic 


53. Sermon 87 on the New Testament: Schaff 1983, Vol. 6, 519 
(R.G. MacMullen). 

^ On the Gospel of St. John, CXXII, 7: Schaff 1983, Vol. 7, 
442 (J. Gibb and J. Innes). 

55 Shahid 1998, 151-152. 

56 Patrich/Tsafrir 1993, 263-272 (266). 

7 Talgam 2014, 195-196. Patrich/Tsafrir 1993, 269, also 
raise this possibility but with greater caution: "One may be 
tempted to view these fishermen as the Disciples convert- 
ing people to Christianity [...] but such an interpretation 
is hypothetical". 

58 Ovadia/Ovadia 1987, 19. On representations of Jonah in 
this mosaic and others, see Talgam 2014, 244-246. 

?? Grossmann 2011, 37-38. In her discussion of this similar- 
ity, Grossman offers that the mosaicist of Beit Guvrin 
"may have derived its pattern from the same source as the 
Madaba artist, considering that the two mosaics are more 
or less contemporary". She also asks if it could "simply be 
the case that the Madaba Map was known to the mosaicist 
in Palestine and he found it desirable to copy?”. For 
another possible example, see the mosaic from a Byzantine 
church in Umm al-Manabi’, Jordan (Piccirillo 1993, 341). 
This mosaic was destroyed and only a rough sketch 
remains. 
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but are confined within the frames of these geo- 
metrical shapes. However, their size and centrality 
relative to the other elements in the mosaic and its 
overall composition communicate their signifi- 
cance. 

Another commonality shared by the mosaic 
church floors of Horbat Beit Loya, Mahatt-el-Urdi 
and Madaba is their depiction of sailors or fisher- 
men in pairs. Other church mosaics from Jordan 
and Israel during this period also present pairs of 
sailors: a sixth-century mosaic floor from a church 
in Hadita (near Lod, Israel) includes two naked 
sailors aboard a ship loaded with nine amphorae; 
two sailors also appear in the fifth-sixth century 
church in Zay Al-Gharby, Jordan, though the 
upper portions of their bodies have been damaged 
by iconoclasts?!. 

This pattern should not be taken as the stand- 
ard, for the number of sailors or fishermen featured 
in Roman and Byzantine mosaics vary: some ves- 
sels are depicted without anyone on board, as in 
Khaldé and Rayán (discussed above); while others, 
usually rowboats (without sails), are depicted with 
one sailor, as in the sixth-century Church of the 
Holy Martyrs Lot and Procopius (located on the 
slope of Mount Nebo, not far from Madaba)®®. 
Although Roman mosaics can depict as many as 
five sailors in a vessel and even more in warships“, 
the mosaic images in Byzantine churches often pre- 
sent sailing vessels without a crew or with two sail- 
ors. In fifth- and sixth-century church mosaics 
from Jordan and Israel, sailing ships with two sea- 
men are the norm. The pairs of sailors in the ships 
from Madaba therefore fit the regional pattern 
found in contemporaneous churches from Jordan 
and Israel (especially from the Shephelah) where 
each sailing vessel is occupied by a pair of fisher- 
men or sailors. 

This assessment of nautical iconography in fifth- 
and sixth-century Byzantine churches indicates that 
these images are not ornamental but rather are 
laden with Christian meaning, thus supporting the 
claim presented here, that the ships in the Madaba 
map also bear such significance. 


CONCLUSION 


This paper aims to demonstrate that the ships in 
the Madaba map are far too prominent, in terms of 
their design, size, and placement, to be considered 
merely ornamental. The better-preserved larger 


ship (on the left) is significant for two reasons: its 
yard is rare among representations of Roman and 
Byzantine ships, at least before the sixth century, 
and its sail resembles a snake twisting around that 
yard. This latter image combines two symbols of 
Christ and the cross — Moses's brazen serpent from 
Scripture and the sail from the material world — 
forming a compound image that communicates the 
triumph of Christian salvation. This reference to 
the brazen serpent in Num. 21 also strengthens the 
assertion that this map represents a Christian ver- 
sion of Moses's view from Mount Nebo”. 

Although ships often served as stock elements in 
Roman and Byzantine art, the vessels at the centre 
of this mosaic floor appear to have symbolic mean- 
ing. The one on the left, which bears the cross with 
a serpent twisted around its horizontal plank, is 
located above Jerusalem and approximates the size 
of this holy city. I consider these qualities too com- 
pelling to be purely decorative; nevertheless, the 
contemporary scholars who have analysed this map 
rarely mention these ships or their symbolism“. 

Even the historians who have assessed these 
ships as evidence of Byzantine commerce and ship- 
ping on the Dead Sea are silent with respect to 
their deeper meaning. While I concur that these 
ships contribute to our knowledge of the history of 
maritime trade, I contend that these images should 
also be valued as Christian icons. That perspective 
alone can explain the alleged ‘error’ in the artistic 
depiction of the serpentine sail. Furthermore, this 
symbolic approach is crucial for the interpretation 
of this mosaic as an exceptional work of Christian 
art that illustrates the victory of Christian salvation 
within a map of the Holy Land. 


60 Grossmann 2011, 40-41. 

9! Grossmann 2011, 51-53; Piccirillo 1993, 318, 325-324. 

9? See example in Grossmann 2011. 

63 Grossmann 2011, 51-53; Piccirillo 1993, 165-164. 

64 See Friedman 2011, 67, 72-73, 76-77, 87-88, 140-158. 
See also the four sailors (possibly more) in the partially 
preserved ship depicted in a wall mural from the Baptistery 
in the Christian building of Dura-Europos (destroyed in 
256 CE). 

6 Shahid 1998. See also Talgam 2014, 241. 

66 As in the case of Donner 1992, 30-31, who views this 
mosaic as a visual summary of Christian salvation, which 
fulfils important educational and liturgical purposes, but 
without ascribing any role or related interpretation to these 


ships. 
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Book Reviews 


Li Tang & Dietmar W. Winkler (eds), From the 
Oxus River to the Chinese Shores. Studies on East 
Syriac Christianity in China and Central Asia. 
Wien & Berlin: LIT Verlag, 2013. (Orientalia 
— patristica — oecomenica 5). 472 pp. ISBN 
978-3-643-90329-7. 


Western European interest in the presence of Christianity in 
China and Central Asia has a long history. During the middle 
ages stories about Christian kings in distant places triggered the 
imagination and the pope and European kings made efforts to 
contact these Christians, both in the hope to bring them in 
line with, and thus under the influence of Rome, and to form 
an alliance with the Mongols against the Turks. Later it were 
the first Jesuit missionaries who tried to find remnants of 
indigenous Christianity to which they could connect their mis- 
sionary activity. Both efforts were successful, but to such a 
limited extent that up till the present day it remains possible 
to hear serious historians argue that all these tales about Chris- 
tians in the Far East are fanciful myths. 

In reality they are not. The exchange of goods and ideas 
along the ‘Silk Road’ has been an ongoing process since the 
earliest times and Jews, Christians and Manichaeans have 
reached China just as Zoroastrians and Buddhists did. The 
problem is that sources for this exchange are relatively rare, 
often fragmentary and coming in a wide array of very different 
languages (and scripts). Another handicap is that the study is 
still not completely free of missionary zeal, for instance when 
the question is asked how knowledge of Christianity during 
the Tang and Yuan (Mongol) dynasties in China can help to 
give Christianity in the Peoples Republic a proper Chinese 
identity. 

From the Oxus River to the Chinese Shores contains papers 
from the Salzburg International Conference on the Church in 
the East in China and Central Asia held in 2009. This was the 
third of these four-yearly conferences and the book is the sec- 
ond volume published in this format'. The volume contains 
an introduction followed by twenty-nine articles grouped 
under four headings: ‘Manuscripts & inscriptions’, ‘History & 
archaeological excavations’ (subdivided for the Tang period 
and the Mongol-Yuan period), ‘Syriac Christianity along the 
Silk Routes’ and "Liturgical traditions & theological reflec- 
tions’. 

A recurring problem already noticed in the review of the 
earlier volume is that several of the contributors are not native 
speakers of English. In some instances their (written) English 


is so poor that this makes it hard to understand their papers 
precisely. This is the more pitiful where they are specialists in 
their own field presenting new material or new insights. More 
inconvenient is it when authors refer to Turkish translations of 
primary and secondary sources without giving the original 
titles and other bibliographic details as well. And a problem of 
the wide ranging scope of the subject itself is that no-one can 
be a specialist in everything involved. Thus Chinese authors 
may appear not to understand Western-European (medieval) 
Christianity well and Western authors may find themselves lost 
in Chinese history. This of course proving that a lot of dia- 
logue is still needed. 

An important article in this respect is the one by Max Deeg 
who argues strongly for a fresh approach of the Chinese 
sources. These should primarily be studied and understood as 
Chinese documents within their cultural and historical con- 
text. Deeg is professor of Buddhist Studies at Cardiff Univer- 
sity and works on a translation and commentary (in German) 
of the Chinese Christian documents from the Tang period. 
His article in From the Oxus River clearly springs from this 
project and makes clear how much meticulous philological 
work is still needed. Another fundamental article is the very 
first one in the volume. Here Hidemi Takahashi argues that 
the identification of Syriac names in Chinese sources should 
be founded on linguistic reconstructions of earlier stages of the 
Chinese language, rather than guessing by sound-analogy from 
transcriptions into present-day pinyin or in the earlier Wade- 
Giles system. This approach leads to new identifications and 
his many examples presented under the modest title ‘On some 
transcriptions...’ give a strong urge to a systematic approach. It 
would of course be a good idea to do such research in combi- 
nation with Deeg’s project. The basic work of reference should 
preferably by Axel Schuessler’s ABC Etymological Dictionary of 
Old Chinese (Honolulu 2007) which is not mentioned by 
Takahashi. 

Interesting, but in places hard to follow, are two articles deal- 
ing with aspects of the so-called Luoyang Nestorian Pillar, an 
inscribed monument discovered only in 2006. One of the 


! For a review of the other volume, Hidden Treasures and 


Intercultural Encounters, see ECA 9, 129-130. The papers 
of the first conference were published by Roman Malek & 
Peter Hofrichter (eds), Jingjiao. The Church of the East in 
China and Central Asia (Sankt Augustin: Institut Monu- 
menta Serica, 2006). 
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authors, Ge Chengyong is at present the authority on this 
important stone pillar and the text inscribed on it. He is also the 
editor of the first monograph presenting this discovery, which 
appeared in Chinese with English summaries.? The pictures — all 
the pictures — in From the Oxus River are too small and too gray 
to make out any of the illustrated inscriptions and as far as I 
could establish the Chinese monograph by Ge Chengyong is the 
only place where legible photographs of this inscription can be 
found. It is to be hoped that a more approachable edition and 
translation are part of the project at hand by Max Deeg. 
Several contributions deal with the Syriac texts (manu- 
scripts and inscriptions) and translations from Syriac into Cen- 
tral Asian languages. Certainly of relevance to a wider public 
of Syriac scholars will be the paper on “The importance of the 
Psalter at Turfan' by Mark Dickens with not only detailed 
descriptions of the surviving fragments but also interesting 
considerations about the role of the Psalter in the Central 
Asian Christian communities. Again, the photographs repro- 
duced with this paper are illegible and thus not very useful. Of 


? Ge Chengyong, 3: 29037 Y BEC UH EC CERERI AC 
(Jingjiao yizhen : Luoyang xinchu Tang dai Jingjiao jin- 
gdong yanjiu) Studies on the Nestorian stone pillar of the 
Tang dynasty recently recovered in Luoyang) Beijing: Wenwu 
2009. Only after finishing this review I managed to get a 
hold of a copy of this book by Ge. It contains a transcrip- 
tion of the text on the pillar but no English translation. 
The various chapters in the book have abstracts in a rather 
poor English. 
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similar interest is Shinichi Muto, “The Triune God in the Tri- 
partite world in a Syriac manuscript found at Khara-Khoto’ 
with a translation (but no transcription or edition) of a short 
Syriac text and a discussion of its content. The two papers 
under the heading 'Syriac Christianity along the Silk Routes' 
deal with ‘East Syriac missions to the Malabar Coast in the 
sixteenth century’ and with ‘Assyrians in Armenia. An interdis- 
ciplinary survey’. Both seem a little out of place in this volume, 
but are interesting in themselves. 

On the whole, like its preceding volume, this is an interest- 
ing book with the advantage that its price is extremely friendly 
in a field where books tend to be extremely expensive. Of 
course this should not be the main reason to read any book, 
but the papers gathered in this volume are more ‘first hand’ 
than most of the popular works which have recently appeared 
about the Church in the East and thus of more relevance to 
the academically interested reader. 


Lauran Toorians 


